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CHAPTER I, 


CotoxeL Baxter’s RETROSPECTIONS, 


T is a curious experience to come 
back in after years to an old 
mood and to find it all changed 
and swept and garnished ; emo- 
tionless, orderly now ;—are the 
devils of indifference and selfish 
preoccupation those against which 
we are warned in the parable? 
Perhaps it is some old once-read 
and re-read letter which has 
brought it all back to you; per- 
haps it is some person quietly 
walking in, followed by a whole 
train of associations. Who has 
not answered to the call of an old 
tune breaking the dream of to- 
day? Is the past, past, if such 
trifles can recall it all vividly 
again, or only not-present ? 

One day Colonel Baxter, an 
officer lately returned from abroad, came up to the door of an old house 
in Sussex, and stopped for an instant before he rang the bell. The 
not-present suddenly swept away all the fabric of the last few years. 
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He stopped, looking for a little phantom of five years before that he 
could still conjure up, coming flitting along the terrace, gentle, capricious, 
lovely Felicia Marlow, as he remembered her at eighteen, and not so 
happy as eighteen should be. The little phantom had once appealed to 
him for help, and it had needed all Colonel Baxter’s years of service, all 
his standing in the army, all the courage of a self-reliant man, and all 
the energies of his Victoria Cross and many clasps to help him to with- 
stand the innocent entreaty of those two wild grey eyes which had said 
“Help me, help me!” The story was simple enough, and one which 
has been told before, of a foolish little creature who had scarcely been 
beyond the iron scrolls of the gates of Harpington Court, who had been 
promised to her cousin, the only man she had ever seen, and who sud- 
denly finding a world beyond her own, had realised the possibility of a 
love that was not her cousin James’s old familiar everyday, ever-since- 
she-could-remember, mood. 

Colonel Baxter had seen the world and travelled far beyond Harping- 
ton, but nevertheless he, too, had been carried away by the touching 
vehemence of this poor little victim to circumstances, and felt that he 
could give his whole life to make her more happy. Only somehow it 
was not for him to make her happy. That right then belonged to James 
Marlow, who was Baxter’s friend, and one of the best and most loyal 
of men. 

Baxter walked up to the gates and stopped to look round, as I have 
said, before he rang. ‘The place was changed. A new spirit seemed 
to have come over the periwinkle avenue. There were bright flowers in 
tubs at intervals along the road ; a couple of gardeners were at work in 
the sunshine, chipping, chopping, binding up all the drifts and wreaths, 
carefully nipping away all the desolate sweetness and carrying it off in 
wheelbarrows. Gay striped blinds were sprouting from the old diamond 
windows ; Minton china twinkled on the terrace ; the stone steps had 
been repaired and smartened up somehow; a green trellis had been 
nailed against the walls. It was scarcely possible to see in which of 
these trifling signs the difference lay, but it was unmistakable. . Once 
more an old feeling seemed to come over the man as he tramped along 
the gravel walks with long even strides; a feeling of hopeless separation, 
of utter and insurmountable distance : all this orderly comfort seemed to 
come only to divide them. In the old days of her forlorn negligence and 
trouble Felicia had seemed nearer, far nearer than now. When he had 
come back after James’s death, he had thought it wrong to obtrude his 
personal feelings. He was then under orders to rejoin his regiment. 
Before he went to India, he had written an ambiguous little message to 
Felicia Marlow, to which no answer had come ; he had been too proud to 
write again; and now that he was home once more, an impulse had 
brought him back to her door. And he had listened to the advice of a 
woman whom he had always trusted, and who told him that he had been 
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wrong and proud, and that he had almost deserved to lose the woman he 
loved. 

A very pert housemaid with a mob-cap opened the door; and to 
Colonel Baxter’s enquiry replied that Miss Marlow was abroad, travelling 
with friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bracy and Mr. Jasper Bracy from Brayfield. 
She was not expected? O dear no; all letters were to be sent on to the 
hotel at Berne. “Here is the foreign address,” says the housemaid, 
going to a table and coming back with a piece of paper. 

A minute ago it had been on Baxter’s lips to ask her to give him back 
a letter which he had posted himself only the day before, addressed to 
Miss Marlow, at Harpington, not to the Falcon Hotel, at Berne. But 
the sight of her writing, of a little flourish to the F, touched him oddly. 
When the lively housemaid went on to say that a packet was just 
a-going, and Baxter saw his own letter lying on the hall table, he gave 
the maid a card and asked her to put it in as well, and thoughtfully 
turned on his heel and walked away. Then he stopped, walked back a 
few steps once more along the terrace to a side window that he remem- 
bered, and he stood for an instant trying to recall a vision of that starry 
dim evening when the iron gates were first closed and he had waited, 
while Felicia flitted in through that shuttered window. He still heard 
her childish sweet voice ; he could remember the pain with which he left 
her then ; and now—what was there between them? Nothing. Baxter 
thought as he walked away that Felicia had been more really present 
this time in remembrance than the last time when he had really seen 
her, touched her hand, and found her at home indeed, but preoccupied, 
surrounded by adulating sympathisers, dressed in crape, excited, unlike 
herself, and passionately sobbing for James’s ‘leath. Yes, she had once 
loved him better than that. It was not Felicia whom he had really seen 
that last time. He must see her again, her herself. She would get his 
letter ; but what good was a letter? It had a voice perhaps, but no 
eyes, no ears. The Hotel du Faucon at Berne was not a very long way 
off. Before he left the terrace, Baxter had made up his mind to go 
there. 

I wrote this little story down many years ago now. ‘The people in- 
terested me at the time, for they were all well-meaning folks, moving ina 
somewhat morbid atmosphere, but doing the best they could under difficult 
circumstances, There was the young couple, who had been engaged 
from childhood without, as I have said, much knowledge of anything 
outside the dreary old home in which Fate had enclosed their lives. 
There was an old couple, whose experience might have taught them 
better than to try and twine hymeneal garlands out of dead men’s shoes, 
strips of parchment, twigs and dried leaves off their genealogical tree, 
with a little gold tinsel for sunshine. The saving clause in it all was 
that James Marlow truly loved his cousin Felicia ; but this the old folks 
searcely took into account; and it was for quite different reasons that 
they decreed the two should be one. And then came human nature in 
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the shape of a very inoffending and unconscious soldier, a widower with 
one child, a soldier of fortune without a fortune, as he called himself, 

whereas James Marlow, the hero of this little tragedy (for it was a 

tragedy of some sort), was the heir to the estate, and a good man, and 

tenderly attached to his cousin. But, nevertheless, the litt!e heroine’s 

heart went away from mousy old Harpington, and flashed something for 

itself which neither grandmother nor grandfather had intended, and 

which Felicia herself did not quite understand. James Marlow, perhaps, 

of them all was the person who most clearly realised the facts which 

concerned these complicated experiences. 

Felicia found out her own secret in time, in shame and remorse ; and 
James, who hal found it out, kept silence, for he too had a secret, and 
knew that for him a very short time must break the solemnest engage- 
ments. He did full justice to Felicia’s impulsive, vivid-hearted nature ; 
to the honesty of the man she preferred to himself. 

The three had parted under peculiar circumstances. James had been 
sent abroad by the doctors as his last chance for life, and before he went 
he had said something to Felicia, and Baxter not one word. The 
Captain, as he was then, was faithfully attached to James; he went 
abroad with his friend, and remained with him while he lived and tended 
him in those journeys, and administered those delusive prescriptions 
which were to have cured bim. The air was so life-giving, the doctors 
spoke so confidently, James himself was almost deceived at one time. 

His was a wise heart, and a just one, consequently ; if he had lived 
he would have done his part to make those he loved happy, even though 
their own dream of happiness should not include his own. But he had 
no chance from the first, except, indeed, that of being a good man, and 
knowing the meaning of a few commonplace words, such as duty, love, 
friendship. From a child he was always ailing and sensitive. When he 
found that his happiness (it had been christened Felicia some eighteen 
years before) was gone from him, it made him languid, indifferent, his 
pulse ebbed away, not even African sun could warm him, he would have 
lived if he could, but he was not sorry to die ; and when he found he was 
dying, he sent a message home to “ his sweet happiness,” so he spoke of 
her. 

Baxter had come back to England, with his heart sore for his friend’s 
loss, and neither he nor Felicia, who had been wearying and pining to 
see him again, could find one word, except words of grief. In those days 
it had seemed to them both that it would be wronging James’s memory to 
speak of their own preoccupations at such a time ; so little do people with 

the best hearts and intentions trust each other, or those who have loved 
them most. Baxter had not come to Harpington, but to London, where 
Felicia was staying with her aunt in Queen’s Square. The old butler 
showed him up the old staircase, looked round, and then went to the 
window and said, “ Miss Felicia, you are wanted. Here is Colonel Baxter.” 
She had come into the room to speak to him, stepping across the 
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window-sill from the balcony, where she had been sitting. How well he 
remembered it, and the last time they had been there together. That was in 
the evening, and Jem had been alive. Now it was morning, and Felicia 
wore her black dress; a burning autumn morning, striking across 
the withered parks in broad lines of dusky light. They flooded through 
the awnings, making the very crape and blackness twinkle. But 
Felicia’s face somehow put out the light ; it was pale, and set, and wan. 
There was no appeal init now. She frightened Baxter for a moment ; 
then, when he saw her hands tremble, a great longing came to him to 
hold them fast, to be her help and comforter once more and to befriend 
this forlorn though much-loved woman. He talked on quickly to hide 
his emotion. He gave her the few details she wanted. 

“ Jem told me to come and see you,” he concluded. “ He thought I 
might perhaps be your friend, Felicia,” said Baxter, “and he sent you 
his love.” 

Baxter turned pale, and his voice faltered; he hardly knew how 
to give the remainder of James’s message, which was to tell Felicia 
that she must let Baxter take care of her now. James sent them both 
his blessing. Perhaps he might have said the words, but the door 
opened, and another Miss Marlow came bustling in; Aunt Mary Anne, 
a stout, beaming, good-natured, and fussy lady, with many bugles and 
ornaments and earrings, and a jet-bespangled bonnet rather awry, and 
two fat black kid hands put out. 

“Here he is! Here isour Captain. Howishe? They told meyou 
were here ; how glad I am to see you. You two poor dears have been 
having a sad talk, I daresay. Well, itis a good thing got over. It’s 
no use dwelling on what can’t be helped. You don’t look well, Baxter ; 
you must come and let us nurse you up.” And then, as she grasped 
Colonel Baxter’s hands, “‘ We must make the best of what is left us. 
Eh, Felicia?” said the fat lady, who hated anything in the shape of 
grief, and only tolerated its bugles and lighter ornaments. ‘“ No, we 
won’t speak of the past—better not—but tell us how long you can stay.” 
And the old aunt, who took things so easy, began to wink and nod at 
the poor little passionate-hearted girl, to whom all this seemed like some 
horrible mockery—like ribald talk in a sacred place. Felicia and Baxter 
both began to shrink before the old lady’s incantations. Felicia had 
wiped her tears, and stood silent and dull. Baxter was cold, vexed, and 
ajar. He saw Felicia’s averted looks; his own face grew dark. He could 
not remain in London; he said he had not yet been to his own home. 
His little girl was at Brigaton, with his cousin Emily. And while Miss 
Marlow the elder, disappointed in her well-meant efforts to cheer up the 
young people, was remonstrating, and scolding, and threatening to appeal 
to Flora Bracy, whoever she might be, Baxter stood, looking abstractedly 
at Felicia, and Felicia drew herself away farther and farther. 

“Perhaps you will let me hear from you, when you can see me 
again,” said Baxter, taking leave with some sudden change of manner, 
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“ Yes, yes; you shall hear from us,” cried Miss Marlow the elder, 
giving him a friendly tap on the shoulder ; young Miss Marlow dropped 
her eyes, with a sigh, and did not speak. And so he had walked away 
and out into the street, disappointed. It had not been the meeting he 
had hoped; it had not been the meeting Felicia hoped. They had 
neither of them made a sign to the other. Baxter thought of Felicia 
day after day, Felicia thought of Baxter. “You sly thing; I know 
you will write to him as soon as you get back, though you won’t let me 
write now,” her aunt used to say; and Felicia would shake her head. 

“Tt seems to me that, for dear James’s sake, you ought to show him 
some attention,” persists the old lady. 

Was it indeed for James’s sake only, or for her own, that Felicia 
wished to see Baxter? This was a question she could never answer. 
She went back to Harpington, and day after day Felicia put off writing ; 
and Baxter was too proud to go unsummoned. | And then a thousand 
chances and less generous feelings intervened, and time went on, and 
on, and on; and James might have never lived for all the good his 
self-sacrifice had brought about to the two peoplejhe held most dear. 


{ 


CHAPTER II. 
Feicia’s RETROSPECTIONS. 


In the first part of my story I have described how Felicia lived at 
Harpington with her grandmother, old Mrs. Marlow, the original match- 
maker—a strahge and somewhat stony-faced old lady, who did not seem 
always quite in her right mind. Her presence frightened people away. 
She seemed to have been years before frozen by some sudden catastrophe, 
and to be utterly indifferent to everything that happened now. She had 
no love for Felicia. It was almost as if she resented the poor child’s 
very existence. Felicia’s betters were gone ; her grandfather, her father, 
her mother, her young aunts and uncles, a whole blooming company 
had passed away. What business had Felicia to live on, to gather in 
her one little hand all the possessions which for years past had been 
amassed for others ? 

Sorrow for the dead seemed to take the shape of some dull resent- 
ment against the living in this bitter woman’s mind. All Felicia’s grace 
and loving readiness failed to touch her. Fay did her best and kept to 
her duty, as well as she knew how. It was a silent duty, monotonous, 
ungrateful ; it seemed like gathering figs off thorns, or grapes off thistles, 
to try and brighten up this gloomy woman. Felicia knew there was 
one person who would gladly, at a sign from her, respond to the faintest 
call ; but, as I have said, some not unnatural scruple withheld her from 
sending for him. She hoped he would come to her, but she would 
move no finger, say no word, to bring him. She kept the thought of 
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him as she had done all these years, shyly in the secret recesses of her 
heart. She was so young that the future was still everything—the 
present mattered little. Young people seem to have some curious 
trust in their future consciences, as older ones look back with sympathy 
to their past selves. 

After all, it was not very long before Felicia saw Aurelius again ; 
but not in the way she had hoped to see him. She had ridden into 
L—— on some commission for her grandmother—I think it was a 
sleeping draught that the old lady fancied. It was a lovely autumn after- 
noon ; old Caspar snuffed the fresh air; young Felicia sprang into her 
saddle with more life and spirit than she had felt since their trouble 
had fallen upon them. Old George was there to follow in his battered blue 
livery. He opened the gates when Felicia had not jumped down before bim. 
The two jogged along the country lanes together, old George’s blear eyes 
faithfully fixed on Caspar’s ragged tail. The road was delightful, white 
drifting wreaths of briony seemed to lie like foam upon the branches, 
ivies crept green along the ditches, where the very weeds were turning 
into gold and silver, while the branches of the trees overhead were also 
aglow in the autumnal lights. It was a sweet triumphant way. The 
girl’s spirit rose as she cantered along between the garlands that spread 
on either side of it. There is one place where the road from Harpington 
crosses the road to L——, just where an old mill stands by a stream 
with its garden and farm buildings. The fence was low, and as Felicia 
peeped over she could see a garden full of sweet clustering things 
mingling with vegetables, white feathery bushes, and bowers of purple 
clematis, and here and there crimson fiery tongues, darting from their 
stems along the box-lined paths and yellow roses against the walls. The 
place was well cared for, and seemed full of life and rest too. She 
could hear a sound of horses, and of voices calling and dogs barking 
in the mill-yard beyond the garden. The flowers seemed all the sweeter 
for the busy people at work. Felicia began to build up one of her old 
fancy-pieces as she lingered for a moment by the hedge; perhaps some 
day they might walk there together, and he would look down into her 
face and say the time has come, the time has come. Then she started, 
blushed up, tightened old Caspar’s rein again, and set off once more riding 
quickly past the old sign-post that pointed to Harpington with one 
weather-beaten finger, and to L , whither she was going. There was 
a third road leading to the downs—it was only a continuation of the Har- 
pington lane. 

The mill was near an hour’s ride from L——, that pretty old country 
town, with its bustle of new things cheerfully mixing up with the old— 
its many children at play and its many busy people stirring among the 
old gables and archways, and its flocks making confusion in the market. 

Felicia left old Caspar to be cared for at the inn, while she went off 
upon her shopping, being, girl-like, delighted with the life and bustle of 
the place, She herself was perhaps not the least pleasant sight there, as 
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she darted in and out of the old doorways and corners, holding up her 
long skirt, and looking out beneath the broad brim of her dark beaver 
hat. It was late before she had done. The town clocks were striking 
six as they turned their horses’ heads towards:Harpington. There is a 
long level stretch of road at the foot of the hill, with poplars growing on 
either side, and tranquil horizons between the poplar stems. Felicia 
trotted on ahead ; old George jogged after her, pondering upon his crops 
and the price of wheat, which he had been discussing in the bar of the 
Red Lion. 

Evening was falling: the oxen looked purple in the light, as they 
stood staring across the fences at the road and the horses, and slowly 
tossing their white horns. The shadows under the trees were turning 
blue, the evening birds were flying across the sky—a tranquil dappled 
sky, with clouds passing in fleecy banks, while the west spread its 
crimson wings. All the people were crossing and recrossing the paths 
to the villages beyond the fields ; in one place Felicia could see the boats 
gliding along the narrow river. Then they came to the old mill at the 
cross-roads. The garden was resplendent with clear evening light: the 
great cabbages seemed dilating and showing every vein; each tendril of 
the vines, wreathed along the wooden palings, stood out vivid and 
defined. As Felicia advanced, urging old Caspar along, she saw a figure 
also on horseback coming along the road from Harpington. It was but 
for a moment, but in that moment Felicia seemed to recognise the rider : 
his square shoulders, the slouch of his broad hat. He crossed the high- 
way, and took the lane leading to the downs: he did not look to the 
right or to the left. Felicia’s heart gave athrob. She suddenly slashed 
old Caspar into a canter, and reached the corner where she thought she 
had just seen Baxter pass. She looked up and down. “ Did not some- 
body go by, George?” Felicia said, turning round to the old gardener. “I 
can see no one in the lane. It must a’ been a goast,” said old George, 
staring, “ or maybe it wer’ a man that leapt the fence onto yon field : 
there'll be a short cut along by that thar way,” says George, who had 
followed his master, the late Squire, along many a short cut and long 
road. Felicia said no more; she turned Caspar’s head towards home, 
and the old horse stepped out, knowing his way back. To Felicia the 
way seemed suddenly very long. The roal was dusty and bare; the 
garlands seemed to have lost their fragrant bloom. Her grandmother 
was up when she got back. Tea was laid in the parlour, and the 
windows were open on to the terrace. 

“There has been someone to see us,” said Mrs. Marlow. “ That 
Baxter was here. He is going away again to India. Have you got me 
my sleeping draught.” 

“ Did he leave no message for me ; nothing?” said Felicia. 

“ He left his card,” said the old lady. ‘“ Take care, don’t shake the 
bottle ; what are you about! I want a good night’s rest. That man 
talked about James, he upset me, I had to send him away, He 
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would have kept me awake at night if I had let him talk on any 
longer.” And then Mrs. Marlow hobbled off to her old four-post bed, 
crumpling up Baxter’s card in her fingers. ‘I must see you once more,” 
he bad written upon it; “send me one line.” Mrs. Marlow threw the 
card into her fire-place. Felicia never saw the pencil words. She 
was left alone—quite alone she said to herself bitterly. He had left her 
no word, he was gone without a thought of her, and everything seemed 
forlorn once more. 

Old Mrs. Marlow survived her grandson for a year; half imbecile, 
never quite relenting to the poor little granddaughter, and then she too 
passed away, and Felicia inherited the old house and the broad stubble-fields 
and the farm-yards and haycocks, among which she and her cousin James 
had both grown up together. And now Felicia belonged to that sad 
company of heiresses, with friends and a banker’s account, and considera- 
tion and liberty, in place of home and loving interest and life multiplied 
by others. 

She came; she went; she travelled abroad. She was abroad when 
Baxter came to Harpington for the second time in vain. He had been 
in India hard at work, and little Felicia had been leading her own life for 
the last three years. Everything seemed to be hers except the things 
which might have made everything dear to her. She had scarcely been 
conscious of any want; she was never alone—never neglected. Events 
came by every post, twopenny pleasures, sixpenny friendships, small 
favours asked and cheap thanks returned. All this had not improved 
her, and yet she was the same Felicia after all that Baxter remembered 
so fondly, as he walked away from the door. 


CHAPTER III. 
On THE TERRACE AT BERNE. 


THERE is a stone basin full of water in an old city in Switzerland, over 
which a shady stream of foliage waves against the sun. The city arms 
are emblazoned upon the stone, and the flood of green overflows its 
margin. In the autumn the leaves glow, gleam, change into flame or 
ashes, tendrils hang illumined over the brimming fountain, which reflects 
the saffron and the crimson overhead. The townswomen come and fill 
their brazen pans and walk away leisurely, swinging their load and 
splashing the footway. The sloping street leads to a cathedral, of which 
the bells come at stated hours, suddenly breaking the habitual silence, 
and echoing from gable to gable. 

A young English lady passing by one autumn day went and stood 
for an instant by the fountain, leaning over itsside. The naiads, in their 
Sunday boddices and well-starched linen, who were already there filling 
their brazen cans, watched her with some interest, and looked curiously 
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at the stranger's bright startled eyes, her soft grey felts and feathers, and 
her quick all-pervading looks. They themselves were of the placid 
broad-faced, broad-shouldered race of naiads who people Switzerland, 
who haunt the fountains; who emerge from chalets and caves with 
sparkling cups in their hands; who invite you to admire their fresh 
water-courses through kaleidoscopes of various tints. 

There is a certain sameness, but an undeniable charm about Swiss 
maidens, especially on Sundays, when they put on their pretty silver 
ornaments, plait their shining tails of hair, while their fresh and bloom- 
ing faces certainly do credit to their waters. Felicia had been standing 
interested and absorbed for some minutes. She was watching the stream 
flow on ; wondering whether life bard won in the Bernese valleys would 
not be more satisfying on the whole than it seemed to her day by day, 
flowing, unheeded, in her own lonely and luxurious home. Presently she 
caught a whispered comment from one nymph to another, “She is not 
alone ; here is the company coming from the Falcon to find her.” Then 
Miss Marlow started, looked up, hastily turned away, and began walking 
determinedly away along the street. She had come out to avoid her 
company, that was the truth. For a week she had been travelling with 
them and glad to be in their society, but that morning a letter had 
reached her from home which had strung her to some other key, and 
which made her want to be alone for a little to realise her own mind, to 
hear her own voice, and to listen to that of an old friend speaking across 
five years. Was Baxter right when he thought that a letter was nothing? 
his letter certainly had a voice for Felicia. They had never had one 
word of explanation before or since they parted. There had been no 
promise given on either side ; and yet she had considered herself in some 
implied way bound to this absent person whom she had not seen twenty 
times before James Marlow died, and who had not come back to her, 
except once with a shy, cruel, stiff message. 

Felicia flitted away, as preoccupied as Baxter himself had been with 
certain events of former years. The houses on either side of the street 
stood upon their arches, the broad roofs cast their shadows, the quaint 
turrets turned to daily domestic use protruded from the corners, pigeons 
flew whirring across her footsteps. The street was called the Street of 
the Preachers. Felicia spelt it out, written high against a gable, and as 
she read the words all the cathedral chimes began preaching overhead, 
sounding, vibrating, swinging through the air; the sunlight broke out 
more brightly, doors opened and figures passed out on their way to the 
Cathedral, from whence a little procession came slowly to meet her. It 
was headed by a sleeping baby lying peacefully frilled and pinned on to a 
huge lace pillow, with a wreath of silver flowers round its little head. 
On its placid little breast a paper was laid with a newly bestowed name 
carefully written out, with many simple-minded flourishes. .. . 

A little farther on a closed house opened, and a tall and solemn- 
looking personage issued forth, some quaint ghost of a past century, with 
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a short Geneva gown, and a huge starched ruffle round his chin, walking 
with a deliberate step. The apparition crossed the piazza, passed under 
the statue (it seemed to be brandishing a bronze sword in its country’s 
defence, against the scattered and mutilated wreaths that lay on the steps 
at the horse’s feet); then the cathedral doors opened wide to receive this 
quaint ghost of another time and faith. It passed on with one or two 
people who had been standing round about. The bells gavea last leap of 
welcome, and then were silent, and the doors closed with a solemn bang. 
. . . Felicia noted it all, interested in spite of herself, and her own 
abstractions. Sometimes in our perplexities the lives of other people 
seem to come to reassure us. Have they not too been anxious, happy, 
died, lived, walked from house to house, stood outside and inside cathedral 
porches, as little Felicia stood now, staring at the saints over the doorway ? 
It was a whole generation of ornamental sanctities, all in beatitude no 
doubt, and independent of circumstances: some were placidly holding 
their heads in their hands, some contemplating their racks, others kneel- 
ing on perilous ledges. Felicia was no saintly character, but she had 
gone through a certain gentle martyrdom in her life, short as it was. 
Now she took a letter out of her pocket, and looked at it thoughtfully, 
and read it once again. It had been sent on to her from her own house, 
and had been waiting for ber at the hotel when she arrived that morning, 
with a pile of bills, invitations, demisemiquavers of notes, in the midst 
of all of which this chord suddenly sounded :— 

“ My dear Miss Marlow—I have thought it possible that you have 
understood the reason which has prevented me from troubling you all 
this long time, and which made me wish for some sign from you, before 
I again asked to see you. Before I left England it seemed to me more 
and more difficult to see you or to come unasked to Harpington without 
probable misconstruction. In India one report reached me after another ; 
and some not unnatural feeling prevented a proud man from wishing to 
appear to put himself into competition with a crowd of others, whose 
personal advantages seemed undeniable—and I remained sorry and dis- 
appointed, and knowing that it was my own fault that I had not seen 
you once more. I now think that for many reasons, my own peace of 
mind being one of them, this indefinite estrangement between two old 
friends should not continue. Iam at home again for six months, and’ 
staying at The Cottage with Lucy and my cousin Emily Flower. I shall 
come to-morrow to see you, and to hear from your own lips upon what 
terms you would wish henceforward that we should meet. 

“ Believe me always 
“The Cottage, Faithfully yours, 
“ Harpington. A. H. Baxter.” 


It was a difficult letter to read; was it very difficult to answer ? 
Felicia was both hurt and touched ; hurt by the long mistrust and doubt 
which was implied by this delay, touched by this long-delayed confidence, 
If the writer had only come to her as James had no doubt intended hi» 
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to do, helped her in her hours of loneliness and sorrow, proved himself 
the stay and comfort for which she had longed, how happy they might 
have been all this time; if instead of speculating anxiously, comparing 
his advantages with those of others who were nothing to her, he had but 
forgotten himself for her, how different thes? last few years would have 
seemed to her, how much Jess sad, less drearily gay, less noisy, less con- 
fused. She had had a right to be hurt, to give no sign.—Did he deserve 
forgiveness now !—If he had really loved her would he have treated her 
so cruelly? or did he only think that she loved him. Her eyes filled 
with tears, tender angry drops that she impatiently dashed away. 

Felicia walked on beyond the cathedral gates to the terrace close by ; 
a delightful autumn garden for children and old people, with a wide 
valley and a line of distant hills beyond the walls. All the leaves were 
falling from the trees, and the brown chestnuts were dropping with the 
sudden swift gusts of wind ; the country flushed with a bright tumult of 
sunshine and clouds: the river rolled with a full silver rush ; the streets 
below were piled up against the very foot of the dizzy terrace walls ; as 
seen from the high cliff the Bernese men and women seemed like toys for 
children to play with, tiny figures that passed and repassed, intent upon 
their liliput affairs, upon rolling a barrel or turning a wheel, or upon 
piling a stack of wood ; in windows and garrets, upon terraces and out- 
standing balconies, everywhere people were occupied, passing and repass- 
ing. The whole business of their microscopic life seemed scarcely so 
important as the children’s game on the cathedral terrace—they were 
shouting as they ran, and picking up dry leaves and brown shining chest- 
nuts that fell from the trees. 

Felicia was standing against the terrace wall, still reading her letter, 
still thinking over the meaning of its somewhat abrupt sentences. They 
were not unlike Baxter’s own way of speaking, stiff, abrupt, melting now 
and then for an instant, and then repelling again. The girl covered her 
eyes with her hand, trying to recall the vivid past more vividly. She 
was. changed, this she knew, since those childish days when her whole 
heart’s emotion had overpowered her so easily, and she had appealed in 
vain against her cruel condemning fate ; she wanted something more now 
than she had wanted then ; she had learned to mistrust her own impulses 
as well as those of the people she lived with. She wanted to trust, as 
well as to feel ; she wanted proof as well as the expression of good-will. 
Poor little Felicia, it was not for nothing that she had been an heiress all 
this while, warned, flattered, surrounded, educated by cruel experience. 
All that was past now in her short life seemed suddenly in existence 
again, came as a wave in between her and the man she had loved ; it 
seemed to float them asunder as she conjured up his image; and so it 
happened, by some curious chance, that they met. Asshe wiped her eyes, 
her heart seemed to cease beating for an instant. What extraordinary 
realisation was this?!—who was this coming across the shadow of the 
chestnut tree? Felicia, looking up with a start, found herself face to face 
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with a tall man who had slowly followed her all this time; the hand 
that had written the letter was held out to her, and the letter seemed to 
take voice and life, and to say, “It is 1; don’t look frightened.” The 
strangest things cease to be strange after a moment. Miss Marlow was 
accustomed to face possibilities, and as for Colonel Baxter, had he not 
followed her all the way from the fountain ? 

“Tt is really you!” she said, looking more lovely than he had ever 
seen her look before. 

Colonel Baxter smiled admiringly, and held out his hand. Miss 
Marlow flushed crimson, and looked up into his face an instant before 
she took it. He was altogether unaltered ; he did not look older, he did 
not look gladder. He was moved, but less so than she was; his dark 
face seemed pale somehow, and thin; she could not see very clearly, she 
was too much troubled and excited. 

First meetings are curious things, all the long habit of separation 
seems still to be there; all the long days that have come to divide, the 
very anxieties and preoccupations that have made the time so heavy, now 
seem to thrust themselves in between those who have yearned for each 
other’s presence, and the absent are come home at last, but as people are 
not all gone when they first depart, so they are not always quite come 
when they meet after long separation. 

“T have just been reading your letter, Colonel Baxter,” said Felicia 
quietly, and regaining her composure. 

“JT heard you were abroad from your housekeeper,” said Colonel 
Baxter, “and I thought that—that I might as well follow my letter,” he 
said, with an odd expression. All this time he had been so afraid of what 
Felicia might think ; and now she was there before him, more charming, 
more beautiful even than he had remembered her. His scruples were all 
forgotten ; they seemed unkind, almost cruel. Her eyes fell beneath his 
look, her face changed, a dazzle of sunlight came before his eyes, it may 
have been the falling leaves, the wind stirring among the branches, it 
may have been his own long pent emotion, but it seemed to him sud- 
denly as if he could read what was passing in her mind, as if some vibra- 
tion had swept away all outward conventional signs. He was a silent 
man usually, not given to much expression, but at this moment the feel- 
ing that had long been in his heart overmastered everything else. What 
was her money to him at that instant, or his own disadvantages? He 
even tried to remember them, but he could not recall one single impedi- 
ment between them. 

“You do not know what a struggle it has been to me to keep away ! 
Can you forgive me?” he said ; going straight to the point—ignoring all 
he had meant to say—to explain—to withhold. 

“TI do not quite forgive you,” said Felicia, smiling with tears, and 
once more responding to this new never-forgotten affection, by some 
instinct against which she could not struggle. As they stood there a 
swift western gale began to blow, the leaves showered from the trees, the 
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chestnuts dropped over the terrace and beyond the wall, the children 
scampered through the changing lights. "What had not happened im this 
moment’s meeting. “No, I can’t quite forgive you,” repeated Miss Mar- 
low. “Where have you been all this time? What have you been 
doing? What were you thinking of?” 

He could scarcely answer for a minute, though he looked so calm. 
He was more really overcome perhaps than she was; he was blaming 
himself unsparingly, wondering at his pride, the infatuation which had 
kept them apart, wondering at her outcoming pardoning sweetness and 
welcome. Baxter, who had been embittered by various mischances ; 
Felicia Marlow, whose pretty little head had been somewhat turned of 
late by the dazzling compliments and adulations which she had met with, 
had both forgotten everything in the present, and met each other with 
their best and truest selves; surprised by the chance which seemed at last 
to have favoured them. Details did not exist for either of them. At 
that minute Felicia felt that the future was there facing her with the 
serious and tender looks. Baxter also thought that at last, leaving all 
others, she had come straight to him, confiding with perfect trust. With 
a silent triumph, almost painful in its intensity, he held her hand close 
in his. 

“ Nothing shall ever come between us again,” he said. “ Nothing— 
no one.” Was Fate displeased by his presumption? As he spoke a 
cheerful chorus reached them from behind, a barking of dogs, a chatter 
of voices. Felicia blushing, drew her hand away from Baxter. A 
scraping of feet, and in one instant the couple seem surrounded—ladies, 
gentlemen, parasols, a pugdog. “Here you are, we saw you from 
the place ; why did you run away?” cries a voice. Felicia, with gentle 
confusion, began to name everybody: “ Mrs. Bracy, Mr. Jasper, Mr. 
Bracy, Miss Harrow. Dear Mrs. Bracy, you remember our James’s 
friend, Colonel Baxter.” 

“We have met in Queen’s Square,” said Mrs. Bracy, with her most 
graciously concealed vexation. Had she not brought Felicia abroad ex- 
pressly to avoid Colonels of any sort? 


. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEARS IN THEIR DENs. 


Baxter found it almost impossible to adjust himself suddenly to these 
unexpected circumstances, to these utter strangers, complacently dispers- 
ing his very heart’s desire—so it seemed to him. 

The results seemed so very small, compared to the intolerable annoy- 
ance inflicted upon himself. His was not the best nor the most patient 
of tempers, and he would gladly have dropped Mr. and Mrs. Bracy, Mr. 
Jasper, and Miss Harrow too over the terrace at a sign from Felicia. 
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But she gave no sign, she seemed, could it be, almost relieved by their 
coming. In one instant all his brief dream, his shelter of hope seemed 
shaken, dispersed : not one of these people but came in between him and — 
her; they did it on purpose. Couldn’t they sce that they were in the 
way? Iam not sure that Mrs. Bracy did not do it on purpose. She 
took the Colonel in at a comprehensive glance. Cold, clear, that look 
seemed to him to be a wall of well-polished plate-glass, let down between 
him and Felicia, who had in some confusion accepted Mr. Bracy’s arm, 
and was already walking away and leaving Baxter to his fate. “ Weare 
going to the Bears,” cried Mr. Bracy, over his shoulder. “ Flora, are you 
equal to the walk, my love? Jasper, take care of your aunt. What are 
you looking at ?” 

Jasper started at this address. He had been standing motionless, 
gazing up at the sky, and he now turned round. He was a young man 
about five or six and twenty, peculiar in appearance, and curiously dressed ; 
his hair was frizzed out something in the same fashion as his aunt’s own 
locks. He wore an orange cravat, a blue linen shirt, rings upon his fore- 
fingers, buckles to his shoes, a silver pin was fastened to his wide felt hat. 
He was handsome, with one of those silly expressions which come from 
too much intelligent detail. 

“T beg pardon,” said he. “That amber cloud floating in ultra-marine 
called me irresistibly ;” and he pointed and stood quite still for an instant, 
as actors do at the play, who have, of course, to emphasise their move- 
ments as well as their words. Felicia had no great sense of humour, and — 
to her Jasper Bracy’s performance was most serious and important, 
Baxter could hardly help laughing, at least he might have laughed if ke 
had been less disturbed. 

Mrs. Bracy was a lady of about fifty, she must have been handsome 
once. Her dark hair was nearly black, her features still retained a some- 
what regal dignity of hook and arch, her brow was shiny and of the same 
classic proportions as her conversation. 

“ Do you wish to see the bears? Do you not agree with me, Colonel 
Baxter, that it is a cruelty to keep such noble animals in durance vile?” 
said Flora, turning to Aurelius, who looked very black and brown, and 
likely to growl himself. 

“What do you say to a study from the life, my dear aunt?” said 
Jasper, joining in. Some friends of mine are going to Poland bear- 
shooting, next month. Ishould be glad to join them and to make a few 
sketches from the dead carcase.” 

“Jasper, do not talk of such horrible necessities,” said his aunt. 
“My husband must show you some lines I wrote upon ‘ Living Force 
restrained by the Inert,’” continued she, with a roll of her glossy eyes, 
“which bear upon the stern necessities of Fate. Colonel Baxter, you do 
not seem to catch my meaning.” 

Felicia, who was a few steps ahead, turncd at this moment, hearing 
Mrs. Bracy’s remonstrances ; and the kind grey eyes beamed some little 
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friendly signal to the poor disconcerted Colonel, who tried to overmaster 
his ill-humour, and to attend to the authoress’s quotations, and abruptly 
asked what was meant by “ the inert.” 

“ Bars, bars,” said Flora, “those bars of circumstances that weigh 
upon us all ; upon you, I dare say—upon myself. What is this but a 
bar, through which no woman can pass ?” and she held up her fat finger, 
with the wedding-ring which Mr. Bracy had doubtless p'aced there. 

While Mrs. Bracy, now well Jaunched in metaphor, reveled on 
from sentence to sentence, Baxter’s attention wandered ; he was watch- 
ing the slight graceful figure ahead flitting over the stones by Mr. Bracy’s 
dumpy little form, only he Jistened when Felicia’s friend began to speak 
of Felicia. They had left the terrace by this time, and were walking 
down a shady side street. “Dear child,” Mrs. Bracy was saying, and 
she pointed to Felicia with her parasol, “ those who have her welfare at 
heart must often wonder what fate has in store for one so strangely 
gifted. You may think what an anxious charge it is for me, who am 
aware of all Felicia’s exquisite refinement and sensitiveness of disposition. 
I have known her from childhood, although circumstances at one time 
divided us” (the circumstances being that until three years before Mrs. 
Bracy had never taken the slightest notice of little Felicia). ‘ There are 
many persons who, from a subtle admixture of feclings, are attracted by 
our sweet heiress,” continued the lady. “I will not call them interested, 
and yet in my heart I cannot but doubt their motives. You, Colonel 
Baxter, will, Iam sure, agree with me in despising the mercenary ad- 
vances of these—shall I call them ?1—soldiers of fortune.” Aurelius could 
hardly force himself to listen to the end of Mrs. Bracy’s tirade, and gave 
her one black angry look, then suddenly strode on two or three steps, 
joined Felicia, and resolutely kept by her side. She looked up, hearing 
his step, but though she smiled she continued silent. She would not, 
indeed, she could not, talk to Baxter about indifferent subjects. Just 
at that moment she wanted to breathe, to collect.her nerves and her 
mind. One vivid impression after another seemed to overcome her. 
Aurelius attracted and frightened her too ; he seemed to have seized 
upon her, and half-willingly, half-reluctantly, she had let herself be 
carried away. It was anew Aurelius, a new Felicia, since that moment 
upon the terrace. Mr. Bracy rattled on with his usual good-humoured 
inconsequence. Mrs. Bracy caught them up at every opportunity. 
Jasper, who prided himself upon his good breeding, showed no sign of 
the annoyance he may perhaps have felt at the unexpected advent of this 
formidable arrival, for it was to charm Felicia that these strange atti- 
tudes and ornaments were assumed, and that Jasper sang his song. By 
degrees Felicia’s composure returned. She was able to talk and be 
interested as the others were, to look at the dresses of the peasant people, 
at the little children in their go-carts, at the streams above the bridge 
and below it, at the green river rushing between the terraces and the 
balconies ; she was able to throw buns to the bears, and to laugh when 
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they rolled over on their brown woolly backs, with crimson jaws wide 
stretched ; she was still a child in some things, and when she caught 
sight of the Colonel’s face she almost resented his vexed look. Why 
didn’t he laugh at the bears’ antics. Poor fellow ; Mrs. Bracy’s conver- 
sation might well account for any depression on his part. She seemed 
to scintillate with allusions. 

Fortune hunters? Felicia’s rare delicacies of feeling, and her own 
deep sympathies, which enabled her and her only to know what would 
be suited to that young creature’s requirements; she seemed to have 
taken such complete stock of the poor little thing, that Aurelius won- 
dered what would be left for any other human being. He knew it was 
absurd to be so sensitive. He might have trusted the woman who had 
loved him for years and years, but at this moment Mrs. Bracy’s mono- 
tonous voice was ringing in his brain. 

It seemed to him, notwithstanding all his experience and long habit 
of life and trust in Felicia, that he had been a fool. Was he to subject 
himself to this suspicion for any woman’s sake? Had he placed his 
hopes upon some one utterly and entirely beyond his reach? ‘Was not 
that the refrain of it all? Did Felicia mean him to bear alone? She 
did not seem to interfere; she avoided him; and yet, surely, they had 
understood each other when they had met only a few minutes ago. He 
could endure it no longer. He came up to Miss Marlow, and said 
abruptly : “ I am going back to the hotel now ; will you come with me?” 

“We are all coming,” said Felicia, looking eagerly around ; “don’t 
leave us.” 

“ T cannot stand your friend’s conversation any longer,” said Aure- 
lius, not caring who heard him. “She is the most intolerable woman.” 

Felicia seemed to be gazing attentiveiy at the bears, as she bent far 
over the railing. ‘You should not speak like that,” she said, very 
much annoyed. “ They are all so kind tome. What do you want?” 

“T want to see you,” he said, standing beside her. “I want to talk 
to you ; and I wonder you don’t see how cruelly you are behaving, keep- 
ing me in this horrible suspense.” 

“One more sugarplum, my Felicia, to give your four-footed friends,” 
here says a voice just behind them, and a fat hand is thrust between 
them with a peppermint between the finger and thumb. 

Baxter turned angrily away. “ This is unbearable,” he muttered. 

Felicia looked after him reproachfully ; he walked straight off ; he 
crossed the place, he never looked back ; he left her, feeding the bears 
with sugarplums ; left her to Mrs. Bracy, pointing out the advantages 
of national liberty, and the tints of the mountains, to Felicia, to Miss 
Harrow, to anyone who would listen. Jasper, his aunt knew by ex- 
perience, was not a good listener; he would compose himself into an 
attitude of profound attention, but his eye always wandered before long. 

I suppose Felicia wanted a little time to think it all over, and to 
understand what had happened, and that was why she took no decisive 
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step concerning her new lover. A curious feeling—surprise and confi- 
dence and quiet expectancy—seemed to have come over her. Baxter's 
impatient words had startled her. ‘ It was something she was unprepared 
for. Was this love, this sudden unaccustomed rule }—was she in future 
to be at another person’s call? - She had not taken the Colonel’s cha- 
racter into account ; she had never thought about his character, to tell 
the truth, only that he had come, that the story of her youth had begun 
again. He had come as she knew he would, and she had all but pro-- 
mised to be his wife. She did not want to go back from her word ; but 
she wanted to wait a little bit, to put off facing this terrible definite fact 
a little longer, now that it had come so near. She had got into a habit 
of waiting. He ought to be happy: what more could he want her to 
say? And she wanted to be happy also, to rest and enjoy her happiness, 
and not to be carried breathless away by his impatient strength of will. 


CHAPTER V. 


THe Faucon Hore.. 


Tue Falcon, at Berne, is a quiet old-fashioned place, very silent and 
restful, and reached by flights of white stone steps. There are echoes, 
panels, galleries, round an old court, and a kitchen which is raised high 


above the ground. You can see the cook’s white caps through a gable 
window, and taste the cook’s good cheer in a paneled dining-room, at 
the end of a long empty table. 

Now and then you hear a piano’s distant flourishes, and if you go to 
the windows you see a sleepy old piazza, and the serious people saunter- 
ing by, and your bedroom windows across the street. 

Aurelius, who was moodily passing the deserted dining-room, was 
seized upon by Mr. Bracy, who had come in to order some refreshments. 
‘Do you dine with us at the table-d’héte ?” said the little gentleman, 
“there is no one else. My wife finds that absolute quiet is necessary to 
her. The afflatus is easily startled—easily startled away. I have known 
Flora lose some of her finest ideas through the inopportune entrance 
of a waiter or the creaking of a door. I myself one night thoughtlessly 
attempted to whistle that chorus out of Faust—(after all who is there 
like Gounod in these days?)—but the result was distressing in the 
extreme. I shall never forget watching the subsequent wandering about 
the room in a vain attempt to recall the interrupted thoughts.” 

“ Do you live in this part of the house?” interrupted Aurelius. 

“Come and see our rooms, we are opposite : the ladies are gone up 
to the top of the house to watch the sunset,” said the friendly little man. 
“Charming girl, your friend Miss Marlow ; so is Georgina Harrow, a 
person of rare amiability of disposition. Ah! here is the waiter. At 
quel heur table-d’héte to-day 4” 

Aurelius left Mr. Bracy absorbed in the various merits of private 
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and public refections, and crossed the street, and went in at the arched 
door opposite, and walked up the stone flights of the opposite house, now 
darkening with all the shadows of evening. He climbed straight up with 
steady footsteps to the upper storey ; and there through an open door he 
saw, as he had hoped, some heads crowding together, and looking through 
an open window at a faint azure sky and all its dying day-lights; Mrs. 
Bracy was busily pointing out each ‘tint in turn. Jasper was criticising 
the colours, and comparing them with various bits of blue and red rag 
which he produced from his pockets. Miss Harrow was listening in 
admiration. 

One person had heard Baxter’s footsteps, and Felicia, guessing by 
some instinct that it was Aurelius, slipped unnoticed out of her corner 
and turned quietly to meet him, with all the evening’s soft radiance 
shining in her eyes. Her sweet truthful look of welcome touched him 
and reassured him not a little ; he forgot his irritation ; for the moment he 
did not speak, neither did she, he could not waste this happy minute in 
reproach, and indeed he knew as she did that the whole company would 
surround them at the first spoken word. As they stood side by side, 
silent, leaning against the wall, the shadows came deeper, the little room 
was full of peace, and a sort of tranquillising evening benediction seemed 
to fall upon their hearts ; he could hear her quick gentle breath, though 
her head was turned away. It was no idle fancy, no vague hope taking 
shape in her imagination. Felicia was there, and she did not repulse 
him, and met him with a welcome of her own. 

“Why, Colonel Baxter, have you been here all this time?” cries 
Mrs. Bracy, suddenly wheeling round and facing the two as they stood in 
the dusky corner. 

Felicia came to dinner that day looking prettier than ever, and 
happier than they had seen her yet, although the young heiress was on 
the whole a cheerful traveller. At home she might be silent and 
oppressed ; but abroad the change, the different daily colours and words, 
the new and altered ways and things, all amused her and distracted 
the somewhat hypochondriacal phantoms which had haunted her lonely 
house—home it could scarcely be called. Baxter might have been happy 
too had he so chosen, if he had accepted the good things as they came to 
him with patience and moderation, and not wished to hurry and to 
frighten his happiness away. But although that five minutes’ unexpressed 
understanding in the garret had soothed his impatient soul, the constant 
society of Mr. and Mrs. Bracy, the artistic powers of Mr. Jasper, the 
cultivated observation of Miss Harrow, all seemed to exasperate his not 
very easy temper. He was very much in earnest, he felt that his whole 
happiness was at stake. And to be treated to a few sugarplums when 
he was asking for daily bread, was not a system calculated to soothe a 
man of Aurelius’ temper. Felicia was kind, gay in her most childish 
mood that evening. Jasper, who seemed to be on the most, excellent 
terms with her, kept up an artistic conversation about the poignant 
painters of the present age, as opposed to the subtle school of philosophic 
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submission, while Mrs. Bracy on the other side asked the colonel many 
questions about the Vedas, and the dreamy Orient, and the moral culti- 
vation of the Zenanas. 

The only other people at the table were some Germans, one of whom 
was recounting to the others a colossal walk he contemplated across his 
plate of cutlets and brown potatoes. The little Scheidegg, the water- 
fall of Lauterbrunnen, the dizzy height of Miirren to be reached that 
same evening. “It is a colossal expedition,” says the athlete, with a 
glance at the company. “ Pfui, Pfui!” cry the others, with a sort of 
admiring whistle. 

Mrs. Bracy was preparing to take a parting leave of the colonel that 
evening ; but as Felicia said good-night Baxter held her hand and said 
quite simply before them all, “Is this good-bye, Felicia ; may I not come . 
to Inter'aken with you?” e 

“ Why not,” said Felicia, demurely, “if you have time to spare ; we 
are going by the early train. They say the lake of Thun is lovely.” 

“JT am sure Colonel Baxter will prove a delightful and most unex- 
pected addition to our party,” cried Mrs. Bracy, not without asperity. 
“Interlaken is a charming place; it is more suited for invalids like 
myself, who cannot attempt real mountain expeditions, than for preux 
chevaliers, but if your friend will be content, dearest Felicia, to potter 
with my old husband—forgive me, Egbert—we will escort him to the 
various pavilions round about the hotel.” 

“T have no doubt I shall be well looked after,” said Colonel Baxter, 
with a somewhat ambiguous gratitude, as he bowed good-night, and 
walked off with a candle. Felicia’s consent had made his heart leap with 
silent gladness; he no longer minded Mrs. Bracy’s jibes. His bedroom 
was in the same house as the Bracys’ apartments. It was on the ground 
floor, and the windows opened on a rustling and beshadowed garden, 
where lilac trees waved upon the starry sky, and striving poplars started 
ghostlike and dim; close shrouds of ivy veiled the walls. Felicia’s 
window was lighted up ; and as Baxter paced the walks smoking his cigar, 
and watching the smoke mounting straight into the air, he caught her 
voice from time to time, and the melliflucus accompaniment of Mrs. 
Bracy’s contralto notes: he could not hear their conversation, but a 
word or two reached him now and then, as he walked along. Presently 
something made him wince, alone though he was, dark and solitary as 
the garden might be; he ceased to puff at the cigar, for an instant le 
listened. “ My money, my money,” Felicia was repeating ; “ I know that 
people think I am rich;” and then the steps Felicia also had been listening 
to, and which somehow she had identified with Baxter, the steps went 
away and came no more; and the garden was left quite solitary and dark, 
with its thick shrubs and silent lilac trees, and strange night-dreams. 

“ Good-night, dear Mrs. Bracy,” says the girl, starting from her seat. 
“ How shall I thank you for all your kindness to me. Don’t be anxious ; 
I am sure no one here ever thinks about my fortune, or about anything 
but being good to me,” But alas! Baxter was not there to hear her. 





Che Celt of Wales and the Celt of Ireland. 
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On Christmas-night last, the present writer witnessed a little spectacle 
which, trifling in itself, seems, for reasons to be presently stated, not un- 
worthy of description and consideration. 

The scene was at night in a huge barn outside a village in a certain 
lonely mountain district in the heart of Wales. Not a fashionable tourist- 
haunted village the reader is requested to bear in mind, but a scatter- 
ing of some twenty cottages of the solid, almost Cyclopean, Welsh stone- 
masonry, of which (with the exception of the parsonage) the most 
imposing edifices are the post office, the smithy, and the turnpike gate 
house. No “ public” or drink-shop of any sort exists in Llan , but, en 
revanche, besides the church are two large dissenting chapels, belonging of 
course to the small farmers whose holdings are dotted over the surround- 
ing hills. The assembly, though modestly announced on the tickets of 
admission (price 6d.) as only a Cyfarfod Llenyddol (Social Meeting), was 
in truth a miniature Eisteddfod, or competition for prizes, by poets, 
essayists, singers, and improvisatori. Of course on reading this, the 
English reader at once beholds with his mind’s eye the energetic 
parson of the parish originating the whole scheme, working it up 
diligently to the honour of Christmas, laying the squire under contri- 
bution for prize-money, and employing all the young ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood in decorating the hall with texts in Gothic characters as 
undecipherable as Chinese to the parishioners. 

Nothing could possibly be further from the Eisteddfod of Llan: , 
which was devised, paid for, and performed exclusively by and for the 
villagers themselves, the carpenter, the blacksmith, and a score of farmers. 
Naturally every arrangement was of the simplest kind. The rough- 
hewn stone walls of the barn, with the rock on which they stand pro- 
jecting here and there through the floor, were only relieved by two 
inscriptions—“ A Merry Xmas,” and “ Cymru langwlad y gan,”—* Fair 
Wales the Land of Song,” emblazoned with holly leaves and berries, on 
white calico, and illuminated by three rather smoky ]amps pendant from 
the beams above. Of what degree of luxury the “ stall seats” may have 
boasted I cannot tell, the well-packed crowd thoroughly occupying every 
inch of sitting and standing room. At the upper end, near a table, sat 
the young pleasant-looking chairman, with a white rosette on his breast, 
together with the principal candidates for the prizes ; and the competition 
went on with great verve and rapidity for about a couple of hours. I was 
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unfortunately absent when the Penillion was sung—a peculiar Welsh 
form of improvisation in dialogue, wherein both performers choose some 
theme, and respond to one another in impromptu song to a certain 
familiar tune. This was said to have been done (as is often the case) 
with cleverness and humour, little incidents of the hour and friendly 
personalities being introduced into the rhymes. After the Penillion came 
a really charming glee, sung with feeling and delicacy, and rather erring 
on the side of being too piano and subdued, than of anything approaching 
the music-ha]l style of exhibition. This was listened to by the audience 
with breathless attention and encored enthusiastically, and after it 
followed an original poem of some twenty stanzas on the “ Robin,” repeated 
in a sort of recitative by the author, an intellectual-looking man, a 
small shopkeeper in a neighbouring village. Each verse of this poem 
apparently contained some playful fancy, or as an Elizabethan writer 
would have said a “conceit,” which was thoroughly appreciated and en- 
joyed by the audience, and secured a prize for the composer. Next came a 
short Essay on “ the Duties of Mothers to their Children,” by the wife of 
the carpenter of the village, whose husband and daughters took the chief 
parts in a really excellent song which, with the distribution of the 
prizes, concluded the amusements of the evening. 


As I walked home in the moonlight, with the snow-capped moun- 


tains and silent brown woods around my path, the reflection struck me 
very forcibly that the people who could originate and enjoy such a refined 
entertainment as I had witnessed must differ in many essential particu- 
lars from the peasants of most other countries with whom I had acquaint- 
ance. I thought of how the English agriculturalist, when left to choose 
his own diversion, invents such sports as tumbling in sacks, grinning 
through a horse collar, and climbing a greasy pole for a leg of mutton; 
how his ideal of heaven has been confessed to be a “ public with a fiddle 
going ;” and finally how when the parson and the squire undertake to 
afford him entertainment apart from the supreme attractions of victuals 
and drink, it is considered indispensable to choose for the Penny Reading 
or the musical performance, literature and melodies indefinitely less re- 
fined than those which the spontaneous good taste of these Welshmen 
and women had led them to prefer. In France again, I thought how 
the young men and women would have insisted on a dance—possibly the 
Cancan—instead of such an anodyn style of amusement, as they would 
have deemed our Cyfarfod. When the idea presented itself of the inha- 
bitants of an Irish village of no greater pretension than Llan——, 
unassisted by squire or clergyman, getting up on their own account such 
an Eisteddfod, the incongruity of the notion was so startling that it 
brought vividly to a focus the impressions I had been receiving, through 
a residence of many years in the two countries, of the vast and not easily 
explicable difference which exists between the Celtic populations of Wales 
and Ireland. Perhaps in these days, when a very influential school of 
thinkers seem prepared to resolve every human characteristic—moral, 
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intellectual, religious and zsthetic—into a matter of Hereditary Transmis- 
sion, it may not be uninteresting or useless to spend a little study on a 
problem touching so nearly the assumed law of such transmission. Here 
are two branches of the same great Celtic family, distantly allied—as 
philologists affirm, considerably more distantly than the Irish from the 
Highland Scotch, for example—but still of the same blood, members of 
that same earliest swarm which left the old Aryan Home for the West before 
history began. They have dwelt for several thousand years side by side 
as next neighbours, in countries under the same latitude and with a simi- 
larly pluviose climate, and propinquity to “ the melancholy ocean.” For 
several centuries they have both been under the rule of the same con- 
querors. Intercourse between them at a very early period was so close 
that several saints and heretics,* legends and musical airs, are to this day 
attributed to Wales by Welsh, and to Ireland by Irish archeologists. 
Yet instead of exhibiting such obvious and striking resemblances as might 
have been anticipated, under circumstances so similar, and instead of 
progressing together step by step in prosperity, the differences, or rather 
contrasts, in the characteristics and fortunes of the two people are so 
much more salient than their likenesses, that nine Englishmen out of ten 
forget that they are anywise akin, and no statesman dreams that because 
one Act of Parliament is fitted for Ireland, it is likely to be needed in 
Wales. 

Without pretending to offer novel observations on themes so familiar 
as the characteristics of the two countries, I think that an attempt to 
lay them side by side in parallelism may not be without a certain interest, 
and possibly not without use. Either the laws of heredity are nox 
exactly what we have of late been led to suppose, or the causes which 
have interfered with their action on so large a scale and in so decided 
a manner deserve to be carefully investigated. Could Ireland be 
rendered prosperous, contented, and loyal as Wales, could the Irish 
be clothed, and educated, and inspired with the same hopeful industry as 
the Welsh, no greater boon could befall the Empire. And, it may be 
added, could the Welsh be made to observe certain laws of moral conduct 
as sacredly as do the poor peasantry of Ireland, it would likewise be a 
gain to the virtue of the world. Whether we are to look for the cause 
of the difference in the wrongs and miseries of past ages or in the exist- 
ing economical, political, or religidus conditions of the two countries, is 
therefore a problem fairly claiming the attention of every thoughtful 
Englishman, 

The chief present differences between Wales and Ireland (which ought 
to be borne in mind, but on which we shall not further touch in this paper) 
are as follows: Ireland is ultra-Catholic, Wales ultra-Protestant. Wales 
has an Established Church which is not the Church of the masses. The 
Church of Ireland has been disestablished. The land of Ireland is chiefly 





* Pelagius = Morgan (Sea-born) being one of the most eminent. 
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held by men of Saxon race. The landowners of Wales are still very 
generally Welshmen by blood and sentiment. Wales possesses innu- 
merable mines and quarries all over the country, holding out bribes 
to speculation and keeping the wages of labour exceedingly high. 
Treland, being almost exclusively an agricultural country with little 
industry except the linen trade, there exist few opportunities of fortune- 
making, and the wages of labour are proportionately small. Finally, 
while Ireland has gone in a vicious circle, her wrongs and sufferings 
creating a class of agitators, and agitation preventing the development 
of the resources of the country, Wales has had few wrongs and no agita- 
tors; jealousy has been out of question between the small and poor and 
the great and rich country; and patriotism has assumed the harmless 
form of enthusiasm for the national language, music, and monuments. 
Instead of a Home Rule meeting, there is an Eisteddfod. 

Preliminary to any parallel between the Welsh and Irish nations, it 
is to be remarked en passant that, while both have well-marked charac- 
teristics, the smaller and geographically less isolated country is more 
distinctly individualised and keeps closer to its traditions than the large 
island. If, for example, we take Language as a test of sustained nation- 
ality, we find the old “ Cymraig ” to this day both the spoken and written 
language of the whole Principality ; scarcely a Welshman, save a few of 
the upper classes, being ignorant ef it, and about half the nation, it is 
supposed—for no statistics exist—understanding no other tongue. Books 
in considerable numbers are yearly printed in Welsh, and a great many 
very popular and fairly-edited newspapers. Nor do the zealous Cambrians 
forsake their beloved language even when they cross the Atlantic; no 
less than fourteen journals, we are told, are published in Welsh in the 
United States and Canada. 

Pretty nearly the converse of all this holds good respecting Ireland. 
I have been favoured by the Registrar-General of Ireland, Mr. Burke, 
with calculations founded on the admirable Returns prepared under his 
direction and that of his predecessor Mr. Donnelly, from whence the fol- 
lowing facts come to light :— 

In the year 1861, 19-1 per cent. of the population of Ireland spoke 
Irish, namely 1,105,536 persons. In the year 1871 this proportion had 
sunk to 15:1 of the population, namely, to 817,875 persons. Thus it appears 
that the use of the Irish language is dying out at the rate of more than 
200,000 persons in ten years; a fact made still more obvious by another 
table, showing that during the ten years in question the proportion of 
ages had changed still more markedly than the numbers of speakers. 
The younger generation are all learning English, and only the parents 
retain the use of their native tongue. How many persons can read and 
write in Irish as well as speak it, I do not know; but the number must 
be very small, as is certainly also that of the publications of any kind 
in the Irish language issuing from the press cf recent years. Of an Irish 


newspaper I have never heard. 
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Next to Language perhaps we may place Music as a feature of dis- 
tinctive nationality; and here again the Welsh hold their own most 
tenaciously. The exquisite old Irish airs, wild and melancholy with the 
sadness wherewith Nature sweeps the organ of the autumn woods and 
wintry waves, or simply joyous like the song of the thrush, this rich 
treasure of melody—where is it now to be found save bound up with 
Moore’s tinsel verses in the volumes printed fifty years ago in London ? 
There may be districts in Ireland where the peasants still sing their own 
music, but it has never happened to the present writer to hear them ; 
whereas every man, woman, and child in Wales seems to know and to 
be able to sing remarkably well a whole repertory of the fine old martial 
national airs. Nothing is more common in passing a mountain cottage 
than to hear the “ March of the Men of Harlech” or “Ar-byd-y-Nos” in 
the voice of the young farmer or his wife at their work, or of a group of 
the lovely Welsh children playing round the door. 

In Dress again the Welsh have kept longer to their national costume 
than the Irish. The red cloak has utterly disappeared from the grey 
Irish landscape which it once brightened ; and even before the cloak, the 
red petticoat vanished ; that once famous red petticoat which formed the 
theme of one of the oldest and quaintest of the national ditties—grotesque 
enough and yet pathetic too. 

But even yet about one Welshwoman in fifty (bless her!) wears the 
dear old high-crowned broad-brimmed beaver hat, the tidy white cap, 
the cotton bed-gown, and the short stout linsey petticoat, leaving free 
the agile foot and ankle cased in strong shoes and home-made worsted 
stockings. To see one of these women at seventy and even eighty years 
of age, carrying a bundle of sticks or half a sack of potatoes, or any such 
“unconsidered trifle,” on her back, or walking straight up a mountain 
like the side of a house, knitting all the way and never pausing to take 
breath; or else digging away in her garden, and wheeling about huge 
loads of soil or gravel, is to behold a spectacle of vigour and cheerfulness 
for which it will take a world of reading, writing and arithmetic to com- 
pensate when the stuffy school and the love of vulgar finery learnt there 
shall have made it altogether a thing of the past. 

Other particulars might be added, but those of Language, Music, and 
Dress I think suffice to prove that Welsh nationality is better preserved 
and more pronounced at the present day than the nationality of Ireland. 
We may now proceed to draw our intended parallel between the recog- 
nised characteristics of the two nations, noticing the broad features of 
family likeness where they come into view, and the less accountable 
unlikeness which seems to prevail in nine points out of ten. Of course 
such a sketch might be made much more complete and instructive by 
including the other great branches of the Celtic tree in our purview, 
Gaelic, Breton, and Cornish. For such a task, however, a volume would 
be needed, not an article. 

Physically, it seems impossible to trace the cousinship between Welsh 
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and Irish. Nothing in the form of head, countenance, or complexion 
betrays the fact. There are, of course, tall and short men in both coun- 
tries, but no districts in Wales are inhabited by such dwarfs as people 
Connemara, or such Anakim as may be found in Tipperary. In both 
countries the women have special claims to beauty, but Irish loveliness 
is always a little in the “free and unconfined” genre of Nora Creina, 
while a “ Maid of Merioneth” belongs to the well-braced, sure-footed, self- 
reliant type, which might claim the eulogium of King Lemuel: “ She 
girdeth her loins with strength, she strengtheneth her arms.” Unhappily, 
this grand figure, resembling the Trasteverina in Rome, is becoming 
daily more rare. As to particular features, the beautiful Irish eye— 
grey, with long dark lashes, and with the lids deep set and well chiselled 
—an eye speaking mingled innocence, mirth and tenderness, quite un- 
matched by any human orb—this loveliest eye has no analogue in the 
Welsh feature. On the other hand, the Irishman’s frightful prognathous 
jaw, as seen in Munster and Connemara, is unknown in Wales ; as is also 
the coarse lip which, in a lesser degree, is likewise distinctive of the 
Milesian race. 

The question is surely curious, What has caused this difference in the 
physique of the two nations? Both have lived for ages on the same 
simple fare of oatmeal, milk, and potatoes (to which the Welsh now add 
endless tea-drinkings), under equally rainy skies. Yet while the Welsh- 
man is said to display the very same form of skull and delicacy of the 
muscular attachments which distinguished his progenitors who dwelt in 
the Denbighshire caves in the Stone Age, in the society of the Bos 
Longifrons and the wolf, bis Irish cousin has managed to introduce 
(or preserve?) in the human countenance a mouth scarcely improved 
since the much remoter date when we were apes; and to forestall eyes 
which might beam beneath our brows when we become angels. 

Pass we now upward to mental characteristics. Here there is cer- 
tainly some family likeness, There is a nimbleness about the wits of a 
Celt which gives him an advantage over a Saxon such as that possessed 
by a man with a stiletto over one with an unwieldy Excalibur—that is 
to say, a Celt of Wales or Ireland, for the Scotchman is as much slower 
than the Englishman, as the Welshman and Irishman are more rapid. 
The whole mental machinery of the Welsh and Irish seems better 
oiled than that of the Saxon. They catch an idea as a good player 
catches a shuttlecock ; and the speaker is never called upon, in the in- 
effably tiresome way so common in England, to repeat his remark 
that his auditor may be enabled to swallow and digest it before he 
reply. The retort comes sharp and quick as the snap of a revolver. 
Anger, pleasure, tears, and laughter follow the flash which gives occa- 
sion to them, and do not go on rumbling in English fashion three 
minutes afterwards. The Celt may deserve sometimes to be called in- 
discreet, wrong-headed, and scatter-brained; but no one would ever 
dream of applying to him the epithets of dullard, Beotian, clodpole, 
numskull, or dunderhead. He may be silly, but is never beef-witted. 
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As a consequence of this rapid consumption of ideas, Welshmen in 
particular are ready to be excited about everything, and, (as always 
happens far away from the great centres of public interest,) more espe- 
cially in local gossip. Their lively wits seem actually to famish for such 
pabulum. To hear the clatter of tongues when Welshman encounters 
Welshman on the road, or the still more animated buzz as of a whole 
swarm of bees, at a little railway station where a dozen passengers await 
the train, is to be reminded rather of the streets of Marseilles than of 
any English place of meeting, where a nod and a “ good morning” are 
the utmost efforts of good fellowship. 

All this refers pre-eminently to Wales. In Ireland the energy for 
chatter is obviously less vehement, and the equally quick wits are 
content with reasonable intervals of silence. But the different pace of 
Celtic minds may there be no less traced by a comparison of the really 
delightful intelligence of a school of Irish children with the heaviness 
and slowness of a similar and much better fed and clothed class, in any 
part of England, even in the great towns. I have often tested the 
ability of young Irish boys and girls, either to understand a piece of 
humour or to appreciate an act of heroism, or, generally, to take in any 
idea quite new to them ; and never yet failed of success. But the very 
same joke, or story, or new idea, presented to very “sharp” English 
town boys has been utterly misunderstood. 

Imagination isa faculty which I suppose will on all hands be conceded 
pre-eminently to the Celtic race, and yet perhaps it would be more proper to 
credit it with the poetical temperament than with the actual power of imagi- 
nation in its higher walks. The phrases, the ideas, the music, a thousand 
sweet wild-flower-like ways of both Welsh and Irish, show that tempera- 
ment, and distinguish it from the dull commonplace of the vulgar Saxon, 
very much as the names of the two conical mountains over the Bay of 
Dublin pertain to the Irish, who called them the “Gilded Spurs,” and 
to the English, who named them the “Sugar Loaves.” But when it 
comes to the creation of great poems, the Celt is certainly open to the 
sneering question whereby illogical persons have supposed that the claims 
of women to political rights might be dismissed : 


Where is your Iliad, your Macbeth, 
Your soul-wrought victories ? 


The kind heavens will preserve me, I trust, from the audacity of 
attempting to form an estimate of the rank justly belonging to Celtic 
poetry compared to the masterpieces of Greece, India, Italy, Germany, 
and England, but I have never heard the most enthusiastic Welshman 
claim for Dafydd ap Gwyllim himself a place much above Chaucer ; 
and one point at all events is patent, that the merits of Erse and 
Cymric poetry is not of that solid kind which can bear translation, but 
depends in principal measure on the apt fulfilment of a number of 
arbitrary and intricate rules of rhythm and rhyme, whose shackles the 
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higher class of poetic genius would hardly condescend to endure. In 
later centuries some millions of Irishmen and thousands of Welsh have 
spoken English. How does it chance, if either race have great poetic 
gifts, that we have no Welsh-English poetry at all, and in Ireland only 
a few spivited Fenian ballads, beside older poems which can scarcely be 
called national, since Goldsmith and Moore might as well have been 
cockneys? Why is there no Irish, or Welsh, Walter Scott, or Robert 
Burns? 

Gibson made in marble the only Welsh poems I have ever seen 
which could convey the sense of beauty to the Saxon, and they were 
inspired very evidently by a Muse whose birthplace was much nearer to 
Parnassus than to the bardic seat of genius—Cader Idris. 

Again, it would be hard to define in what way esthetic taste has been 
displayed (except in music) by either Celtic nation for ages back, since the 
days of the beautiful antique Irish jewellery. Certainly it is not exhibited 
in architecture. No uglier towns or houses than Irish ones exist in 
Europe ; and when the most has been made of the Rock of Cashel, and a 
very few other early ruins, and of the four or five fine classic buildings 
of the last century in Dublin, there is scarcely a relief from architectural 
hideousness from Cape Clear to the Causeway, unless in the modern man- 
sions of the Anglo-Irish gentry undistinguishable from those of England. 

Such a thing of beauty as a genuine old English cottage—brick, 
stone, or wooden, thatched and rose-grown, such as may be seen by 
scores in Warwickshire, or Kent, or the New Forest—never yet came 
from Celtic hands. An Irish peasant or farmer, if he be left to himself, 
without interference from his landlord, builds his house (even if he be 
well ab‘e to afford a good one) in the least pretty spot on his holding, and 
in a manner to render his materials, whether stone and slate, or mud 
and thatch, as little sightly as it is possible to be. As to the regular 
typical mud cabin, there is something about it absolutely sottish. Nor is 
the complacent squalor of the place ever relieved by a well-kept bit of 
flower-garden, or a few creepers over the walls, unless beneath the 
tyrannical rule of the neighbouring squire. Indoors, the furniture is 
simpy the cheapest and commonest which cun be made to serve the 
necessary use of bed, cupboard, chairs, and tables; and the works of art 
are confined to coloured prints, which may possibly fulfil some religious 
purpose, but assuredly do not meet any esthetic want of human nature. 
Not even in dress do the Irish peasantry disp’ay any taste. <A far- 
mer going to market at Mullingar in his lon~, ill-made coat, whose 
tails, if the day be rainy, he is compelled to tuck under his arms on 
either side to prevent them from dabbling hi; legs, is a spectacle of 
clumsiness at which it is scarcely possible to re‘rain from laughing, and 
even the charming beauty of Irish girls of all classes fails often to 
obtain its due mead of admiration for want of better taste in its adorn 
ment. Poverty, of course, explains much ; but the poverty of an Italian 
contadina, or the wife of a fellah Arab, is quite as great as that of most 
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Trishwomen, and their dress renders even personal ugliness picturesque 
and graceful. 

The case against Welsh taste is not so strong. Ifthe Cymry do not 
create beauty, they do not mar the beauty which nature spreads so richly 
around them. Their houses (of massive stone, in most parts of the country), 
with dormer windows breaking the outline and latticed panes, have an 
aspect of durability, and even of dignity, which accords well with the 
landscape ; and almost invariably they are placed in good positions, backed 
by the heather-crowned hills, and with brooks babbling by the moss-grown 
walls of the little old orchard of plum and apple trees. Honeysuckles, 
wild roses, foxgloves, ferns, and ivy hang from every bush or nestle 
undisturbed beneath every wall—and a painter could scarcely choose 
a lovelier scene than some of these mountain homesteads for a back- 
ground, and in front of them a group of the beautiful, refined-looking 
Welsh children, playing with the puppy or “ paiddling i’ the burn.” 
Within the cottage will ke found two or three ancestral pieces of fine old 
oak furniture, dresser and coffer, and perchance a chair or bedstead, which, 
with the huge wide fireplace entirely relieves the poverty of the place 
from any aspect of sordidness. The dress of the inmates too, though 
far gone of late from the original admirable old costume, is never ragged, 
and is indeed in general only too soigné and expensive for the fortunes 
of the wearers, whose pride causes them to spend much more on their 
clothes than on their food. 

This matter of the commissariat is not to be altogether passed over 
in discussing the taste of the Welsh and Ivish, who equally regard it 
with ill-omened indifference. The stimulus to the industry of man 
and the housewifeliness of woman which a taste for good and varied 
food affords elsewhere, is absolutely wanting in Ireland and Wales ; and 
in the latter country even well-to-do farmers live on a miserable diet of 
evrelasting tea and exceedingly bad bread. Indifferent butter, abomin- 
ably ill-cured bacon, and herrings salted always a day too late and never 
eaten fresh at all, secm to afford their only and rarely admitted 
luxuries. Nor can those whose business it is to cater for English 
travellers in Wales be l-y any means induced to pay proper attention to 
securing vegetables and fruits, and better meat than the wretchedly ill-fed 
mutton, which enjoys an altogether fictitious reputation, on the strength 
of the very difierent Welsh mutton fattened for the table of private 
gentlemen or for the London market. Till Welsh innkeepers and 
lodging-house keepers nend their ways in this respect, they must be 
contented to limit their customers to persons who are willing to practise 
a good deal of mortification of the flesh during their scenery-hunting, and 
to pay for it too as if they were dwelling among the flesh-pots of Clifton, 
Bournemouth, or Brightcn. In many pretentious Welsh hotels it is usual 
to beho!d four or five dishes set out for luncheon on an imposing long 
table, every one of them consisting of the last remains of a joint of cold 
mutton in a state which would scarcely be presented in an English 
servants’ hall, Of other food of any kind—zon ec’ é, 
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Surely it is idle to go on talking of the peculiar esthetic capacities of 
two nations who have never possessed any national art, except music, 
and whose houses, dress, tables and gardens display less taste and care 
even than those of the confessedly poorly-endowed Saxon. 

So far as Imagination creates superstitious fears and fancies, both 
Welsh and Irish notoriously exhibit it freely, but the guess may be 
hazarded that the prevailing Calvinism of the Principality has given it 
the graver complexion which it therein seems to wear. Ghosts still 
appear constantly all over Wales, and (according to a bygone fashion, of 
which they ought to be ashamed) always leave behind them an odour of 
brimstone after their apparitions ; while birds of evil omen (kittiwakes 
and curlews especially) screaming at night round a house are regarded 
with unaffected dread and abhorrence. 

Irish imagination, though it has called up the banshee and an abun- 
dance of hereditary curses, revels chiefly in more riante dreams—the 
Leprachaun and Phuca (Puck); the beautiful invisible Island of St. 
Brandan in the far Atlantic ; the towers of the submerged city beneath 
Lough Neagh ; and the endless droll legends of the giant Fin McCoul. 

As regards Humour, it would appear that both Welsh and Irish 
Celts (notably ot Scotch ones) have vastly quicker and keener sense of 
wit and fun than any class of Saxons, short of the most intellectual and 
cultivated of all. But, though the Welsh peasant knows a joke the 
moment he sees it (which is much more than can be said of his English 
brothers), and is a merry fellow in his own way, it is very rare indeed 
to hear from him any such bons mots as may be freely gathered from 
an Irishman’s discourse. To bamboozle a Manchester tourist by selling 
him a hawk as a Welsh parrot; and in a court of justice to turn the 
tables on an overbearing cross-examining barrister, who was sneering at 
the witness for carrying turf in a sack, by the rejoinder that it was 
“ always carried so formerly at T.” (the parvenu harrister’s native place 
—the Nazareth of the Principality, from whence no good thing can come) ; 
these are jests in the true Welsh spirit. It wil] be scen at a glance how 
widely they differ from the pure fun of Hibernia: such jokes, for 
example, as that of the car-driver whom the prim and elderly English 
governess “engaged for an hour,” and who replied to the obnoxious 
stipulation, “ Ah, thin, Ma’am, and won’t ye take me for life?” Or 
the priest who, when consulted by a parochial sceptic about the nature 
of miracles, gave the man a kick, and asked him, “ Did he feel it?” “In 
coorse I did,” responded the injured inquirer. “Well then, remember 
this! It would have been a miracle if you did not.” 

Passing to the AFrEcTions, it will be admitted by everyone that the 
Maternal sentiment abounds in both the nations of whom we write. 
Happy is the child who has an Irish nurse or a Welsh mother! The 
hideous stories of cruelties to infants which every now and then come 
to light in English cities are unheard of among Celtic populations, and 
the passionate affection they commonly show for their beautiful little 
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children, or even for their foster children, is delightful to witness. No 
danger in boarding out pauper orphans in either country! In the 
matter of conjugal and fraternal attachments also there seems to be a 
shade more warmth of feeling ; or perhaps it would be more fit to say 
that the poor in Ireland and Wales manifest an amount of sentiment 
for which only the well-to-do find either leisure or power of expression 
in England. 

The general standard of courtesy among acquaintances and towards 
strangers is also unquestionably higher both in Wales and Ireland 
(wherever tourist-dealing has not spoiled it) than in any part of the 
North of England, perhaps even than in the more genial south and west. 
There is an inborn politeness in the Celt, a talent for saying graceful 
things, which the Saxon only attains at the culmination of culture and 
refinement. There seems to be, however, some difference between the two 
Celtic races wherewith we are concerning ourselves, as regards the con- 
verse of politeness, when it breaks down under pressure. There is a 
capacity for the very vulgarest insolence in an irate Irishman of the 
lower class, quite unparalleled elsewhere, and it is often painfully in- 
structive to observe how rapidly the tone of obsequiousness is exchanged 
for this foul-mouthed insolence when the hope of gaining anything by 
adulation is disappointed. A tribe of creatures so debased in this way 
as the beggars of Killarney and Wicklow disgrace no other country. 
Welshmen are proverbial for a hasty temper, but they never seem to forget 
themselves in their anger as do the Irish. On the contrary, they exer- 
cise a surprising degree of self-control when offended, and exhibit caution 
and reticence which, taken with subsequent evidences of enduring vindic- 
tiveness, horder on hypocrisy. As a rule, they seek balm for their 
wounded feelings so continually in the law courts that they probably 
deserve their reputation of the most litigious people in Europe. 

Mendicity in Wales is only practised by tramps, gipsies, and tinkers. 
Thus charity, in the almsgiving sense, has no place among Welsh virtues, 
but the people are abundantly kind and helpful to one another in illness or 
distress. In Ireland, as everybody knows, the poorest cabin will offer such 
entertainment as it possesses to every wayfarer who asks for shelter or food. 
In scores of cases I have known poor widows on the verge of starvation 
give freely their “bit of bread” to the first “bowzy” beggar who 
thinks fit to stop at their door. Of course, Roman Catholic ethics have 
much to do with this national habit, and also with the selection of the 
profession of mendicancy by those highly-devout persons who form (or 
did form a few years ago when I visited the spot) the staple of the band 
of pilgrims at St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Derg. 

Both Welsh and Irish are, I think, more kind to animals generally 
than the English peasantry. Irishmen treat their horses, cattle, and pigs 
in a very friendly way, and a celebrated physiologist, resident in Dublin, 
informed me that public opinion in Ireland would never permit of vivi 
section demonstrations—a dictum which it is satisfactory to see verified 
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by the recent Parliamentary return, showing that nota single licence for 
the practice has been taken out under the new Act for any laboratory 
or school in Ireland. The same holds good of Wales, where the affection 
of the people for their intelligent sheep-dogs would naturally make the 
notion of scientific torture detestable. The position of a dog in a Welsh 
farmhouse is indeed to the last degree pleasant and independent. He 
lives at large, pursues his vocation of driving the sheep with professional 
zeal, carries on untrammelled his feuds, friendships, and flirtations with 
all the other sheep-dogs in the neighbourhood, is valued by his master, 
caressed by the children, and known by name and reputation to every- 
body within a dozen miles of his abode. 

We now come to a matter of supreme importance in the character and 
lives of both Welsh and Irish—their peculiarly fervent sense of Reicion. 
Treland was a Holy Isle even in Pagan times ; an Isle of Christian Saints 
while yet half Europe worshipped Odin ; and to this day she is a Land 
of Faith in a sense which could not justly be applied to England, much 
less to France or Germany. In Wales again, the seed of fervid pietism 
scattered broadcast a hundred years ago by Wesley and Whitfield, found 
its most congenial soil, and the nation continues yet in a state of revival- 
ism, from which an English town invariably falls away a month after the 
departure of its Moodys and Sankeys. The chapel-building and chapel- 
going, the Bible-reading and hymn-singing, the Sabbatarianism, the 
perusal of religious biographies and scriptural commentaries, all carried 
on by the hard-working peasantry and artisans, surpass anything we 
ever witness in England. In all this the zeal of the Welsh Dissenter is 
quite on a par with that of the Irish Catholic, and occupies in the same 
way the foreground of life. How singular is the reflection that creeds so 
far apart as Romanism and Calvinism should command similar en- 
thusiasm in races so nearly akin ; and how our shallow theories about 
“the Celt needing a symbolical cultus,” or “ priestly direction,” stand 
rebuked by such indisputable facts! The Irishman finds in Romanism, 
the Welshman in Calvinism, the scaffolding whereon each builds his own 
inner temple, the pegs whereto he can hang his genuine religious emo- 
tions and be equally content. 

The influence of all this fervent religion in actual life is, alas! far 
from being as satisfactory as it ought to be in either country. With so 
noble a force at disposal, all the besetting sins of the two countries should 
be swept away ; but Father Mathew himself failed to place a permanent 
check on Irish drunkenness; and the zealous Welsh ministers either do 
not or cannot shame their flocks, with all their prayer-meetings and 
Bible-readings, into anything like the strict chastity of the poor Irish 
peasantry. It is greatly to be desired that some of the opprobrium 
attached by Welsh opinion to the malum prohibitum of breaking the 
Fourth commandment could be extended to the malum in se of disregard- 
ing the Seventh. 

A very important and collateral influence of the intense Puritanism 
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of Wales, is the absence of all such public amusements as Races or 
gambling, and the universal culture ofa good deal of what must be termed 
intellectual pursuits. Wherever Bible-reading prevails as it does in 
Wales, there, even in a purely secular sense, there must be a high stan- 
dard of education. The Bible of course affords, by itself alone, a splendid 
education, such as the peasantry of no Catholic country in the world en- 
joys ; and the Welshman, through his strictly kept Sundays, and the long 
winter evenings in his mountain cottage, studies not only the Bible, but 
commentaries and books bearing upon it, till he possesses a store of ideas 
richer and better worth than is acquired in many a Lycée in France or 
Italy. The Church of Fngland in Wales labours hard and honestly, but 
under the grievous disadvantage of being the Church almost exclusively 
of the rich and their immediate dependants, including not a few doubt- 
ful characters extruded from the membership of the chapels. Much 
vitality cannot be looked for in a congregation of fifteen or twenty per- 
sons in an ancient edifice built to contain six or eight hundred, while all 
the other inhabitants of the district crowd the roads on the way to their 
own self-supported Litt’e Bethels. A fatal mistake seems to be made 
also by those clergymen and Jand-owners who endeavour to bring back the 
masses to church by something approaching to Ritualism. A few fervid 
Evangelical preachers might yet fill the churches of Wales, but if the 
numerous Holy Cross brethren holding Welsh livings, and other Ritual- 
ists, have their way, Disestablishment cannot long be delayed. 

As regards Moratiry as distinct from Religion, the same broad charac- 
teristics notoriously prevail among the Celts of Wales and Ireland. 
The Theological Virtues, as the schoolmen called them, Charity, Faith, 
Piety and Patience, are prominent—the Moral virtues of Justice, Truth, 
Temperance, and Prudence in the shade. Thus we see the superstructure 
reaching sometimes to a saintly elevation, but the solid foundation which 
ought to support it is wanting. The love of Justice and of Truth, which 
forms the very back-bone of every worthy Englishman’s nature, is 
replaced in the Irishman and the Welshman by the very imperfect sub- 
stitute of personal loyalty or general kindliness. 

To an Anglo-Saxon living in a Celtic country it always appears that 
there is an unaccountable Jack among his neighbours of the spirit so 
familiar to him at home, which cannot rest till justice be done—till a 
crime be detected or encroachment resisted, or any act of oppression ex- 
posed and stopped. On the contrary, of such abstract sentiments as 
these he perceives no trace; but every pzrsonal consideration of kinship, 
friendship, common sectarianism, or politics, are freely and even unblush- 
ingly cited as motives for neglecting or overriding justice. 

In Ireland of courze it has been always notorious that wherever agrarian 
crime was in question (and often where the crime was not agrarian), 
the prisoner’s chances of escape depended less on the evidence which could 
be produced against him than on the personnel of his jury, among whom 
there might always be expected a few “boot eaters,” i.e. men who have 
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sworn that they would rather starve (or eat their boots) than agree to a 
verdict of “Guilty.” It is less known how much of the same sort of 
favour prevails over justice in Wales. A man who is tried there by a 
jury of his neighbours has always a splendid chance of escape; but if 
some of them happen to be also his fellow chapel-goers of the same de- 
nomination, his acquittal may, it is feared, be predicted with approxi- 
mate certainty. Not long ago a case of sheep-stealing occurred in the 
Principality, the evidence against the accused man appearing quite over- 
whelming. The jury nevertheless brought in a verdict of “ Not guilty,” 
and one of them subsequently remarked to the prosecutor: “ We-were 
obliged to acquit So-and-so, you know; but all the blotting paper in the 
kingdom would not wipe the stain from his character!” The opinion of 
a late eminent Welsh judge of the judicial fairness of his countrymen was 
amusingly revealed by his exclamation, when his hounds had just over- 
taken a hare: “ By G a Cardiganshire jury can’t save her now !” 

In lesser matters the same fatal precedency of favour over justice 
may be noted, both in Ireland and Wales, by everyone who looks out 
for it. In the latter country an additional motive against just severity 
appears to be the very lively fear of giving offence to one another which 
troubles Welshmen. Whether it be that the chapels exert some occult 
authority, or that social ostracism is specially to be dreaded in Wales, or 
that the men—though physically brave—are morally cowardly, I cannot 
say; but certain it is that the development of wholesome heat against 
injustice is very much checked; and while Welshmen are commonly 
said to be peppery and hot-headed, they may be frequently seen to bear 
with self-restraint annoyances from their equals which would draw from 
an Englishman at the least some very strong language, and from an 
Irishman an immediate recourse to fisticuffs. 

There is, indeed, a most striking difference in this respect between the 
temperaments of the two Celtic nations. To Irishmen a secret is a sore 
burden. Even the proverbial “peasant cunning” traceable all the world 
over, is with them childishly transparent. In the upper class, no less than 
in the lower, the tendency to talk about their own affairs, their likings and 
dislikings, projects and disappointments, is almost irresistible ; insomuch 
that it becomes quite a marked characteristic of any Irishman or Irish 
woman when he or she attains the average of English reticence. The 
consequences, it is needless to say, of this excessive candour are often ex- 
tremely inconvenient; but it must be owned, that though not a very 
dignified it is a very lovable characteristic, and one which harmonises 
well with a very healthy and innocent for intériewr. The Welshman’s 
temper is precisely the reverse. He is so cautious and secretive that he 
rarely ever risks himself to praise or condemn anybody. He cherishes 
his grudges (and they are, it is to be feared, numerous enough) in such 
privacy that it is hard to discover them ; he keeps his own counsel, and 
of course has his reward. There is a tension in the whole moral atmo- 
sphere of Wales in consequence of this intense secretiveness and caution 
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which, as it becomes more and more sensible to the Saxon sojourner, is 
as stifling as when th» air is over-charged with electricity without break- 
ing in wholesome the. '2r and rain. 

With respect to the great and most important virtue to which the 
name of Morality is often given par éminence, the contrast, as every- 
one knows, between Wales and Ireland is most complete. The pea- 
santry of Ireland are at the very summit of the scale of the whole world. 
Of those of Wales the best that can be said is, that errors which are 
too common and far too lightly judged, are usually followed by marriage, 
and that there is but little venal vice. On this subject it would not be 
fitting here to say more; but of course there is no department of social 
life in either country which is not more or less affected beneficially by 
the national virtue or injuriously by the vice. 

As to Sopriery M. Rénan observes, in his essay Sur la Poésie de la 
Race Celtique, that so strong in the Irish Celt is the “longing after the 
Infinite” that when he has no other method of gratifying it he seeks the 
Infinite by drinking “ wne liqueur forte qui s’appelle le Wisky.” In less 
“poetic” races the taste for liquors qui s’appellent ]’Eau de Vie, le 
Schiedam, le Kirsch, Raki, or Rum is not supposed to be derived from 
so lofty a source ; but whatever be the origin of the sentiment, the Celt 
is neither, I fancy, very much before or behind his neighbours in liking 
what he euphuistically styles “‘a drop.” The simple truth seems to be 
that whenever people have nothing particularly interesting or stimulating 
in their daily lives, and especially when they are subject to the influences 
of a damp and variable climate, the propensity to give a “ fillip to nature” 
in the cheap and easy way furnished by alcohol, will always prevail; and 
the differences observable will be more in the way in which they get drunk 
than in the fact that they drink to excess. The Celt seldom “ boozes ;” he 
may be a drunkard, but he is very rarely a sot. A great difference, of 
course, is made by the fact that the Irishman possesses his own cheap 
and excellent whisky, under whose too inspiriting influence he naturally 
quickly becomes roaring drunk and generally violently pugnacious. The 
Welshman has only his comparatively mild and proportionately expen- 
sive “Cwrw,” sold in most parts of Wales at twice the price of English 
ale ; and when he is fain to tipple too much, the results are more somni- 
ferous and less alarming. An extraordinary proportion of Welshmen 
are now teetotallers, and those who continue to drink do not dream of 
taking any stimulant with their daily meals, but only imbibe their ale 
on market days, when they go to the public-house and make a bout of it 
—perhaps half-a-dozen times a year. The chief difference between 
England and Wales as regards drinking seems to be that a rather higher 
class of persons drink to excess in Wales than are often known to do so 
in this generation in England. 

The characteristics of nations always come out prominently in the 
matter of Veracity. The French mensonge (qualified often by highly moral 
writers as “ sublime”) differs essentially from the Italian bugia, which 
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merely betrays that the bugiardo is naturally superior to the pitiful con- 
sideration of such trifles, light as air, as mere spoken words. 

Again, the genuine Anglo-Saxon Lie is recognisable at a glance, 
by its clumsiness, its want of ease, grace, and precision; and, gene- 
rally, by a slightly perceptible hesitation indicative of the fact that its 
author is ashamed of it—or at least expects to be expected to be ashamed 
of it, if exposed—a state of disquietude entirely foreign to the sentiments 
of the Frenchman or Italian, ° 

Quite distinct from any of these is the Celtic lie, which is always 
fluent, ingenious, and also ingenuous; .wholly free from that mauvaise 
honte which mars the English falsehood. But here also the different 
genius of the severed branches of the Celtic family may be clearly traced. 
The Welshman does not lie like the Irishman, nor either of them like 
the Scotchman, whose “lee” (when Calvinism permits) is a very bad 
fib indeed, being told with a perfectly lucid sense of the disgrace pro- 
perly appertaining thereto. 

The typical Hibernian falsehood appears to the dull Saxon intellect 
chiefly in the shape of a rhodomontade or gasconade, a big, boastful lie, 
such as the frog who tried to swell himself out like the ox might be sup- 
posed to have uttered, had he had an opportunity of addressing the 
spectators of his experiment. As this kind of lie naturally offends the 
amour propre of the persons to whom it is addressed (unless the speaker 
be clever enough to enlist it on his side by making them feel proud of the 
honour of the society of the descendant of so noble a race, the rightful 
owner of so splendid an estate), it is common for the indignant British 
listener to speak of it with deep disgust and severity. Probably nothing 
in the world has tended so much to depreciate the Irish (also with slight 
variation the American) character in English estimation, as the efforts both 
nations make to impress on their hearers the notion of their own and their 
country’s claims to unbounded admiration. The Welshman never gives 
in to this kind of thing at all. He is exceedingly proud, but not at all 
boastful or vulgarly fond of talking of great people. While Irish pro- 
vincial papers still write of local magnates much in the tone they did 
when Goldsmith satirised their description of “the august” party who 
accompanied Mrs. Keogh, Welsh journals trouble themselves very little 
about anybody, save always Sir Watkin Wynn, whose progresses are 
much more interesting to Welshmen than those of Queen Victoria. 

A very striking characteristic which seems to pervade the whole Celtic 
race in all its branches is the toial absence of that love of finished work 
—indeed generally of any kind of order in work—which is so deeply 
rooted in the Saxon temperament. There are not many Englishmen who 
can contentedly quit a task with a small portion of it incomplete, and 
who would not cheerfully bestow a few extra strokes of scythe or spade to 
finish it. So far from experiencing any such uneasiness, Welshmen and 
Irishmen usually leave, as it would seem actually on purpose, a corner 
of their fields unploughed, and a single haycock or half a ridge of pota- 
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toes unsaved. Of the general untidiness of Welsh and Irish farms— 
the gates off their hinges, the brooks which are allowed to overflow the 
roads—the shallow streams which are forded daily by scores of persons 
for want of a few stepping-stones—of all this kind of thing it is needless 
to speak, seeing that the complaints concerning it are reiterated in every 
book treating of either country. ‘“ Order” may be “ Heaven’s first law,” 
but it is not even the second or the twentieth law of Wales or Ireland. 
No Welsh or Irish servant (the former even less than the latter) can be 
induced, by entreaties or objurgations, to Jay a table or arrange a room for 
two consecutive days in the same way, or to place the articles in their 
charge in daily use in the same receptacle. The sort of orderly mechan- 
ism of an English household is absolutely impossible with Welsh or Irish 
servants, who are extremely clever, honest, obliging, everything else that 
can be desired, but who will merely be driven to rebellion by the effort 
to make them, in the English sense, orderly. 

The fact seems to be that a Rule, even if he have had a voice in making 
it, is, to the Celt, per se a hateful thing to be broken at once. So far 
from being “law-abiding” like the Saxon, the Celt cannot abide a law. 
The fact that he did a thing yesterday (which affords to Englishmen and 
to all domestic animals a certain reason for doing it to-day) is to the Celt, 
on the contrary, a cogent reason for neglecting to do it, or doing the con- 
trary. His “freedom” will never “slowly broaden down from precedent 
to precedent,” but must be wholly unprecedented to give him the least 
satisfaction. 

We come, finally, to the consideration of a point of character wherein, 
instead of resembling each other, the Irish and the Welsh Celt are 
at opposite poles—their difference in regard to it constituting, I con- 
ceive, one of the principal reasons for the adversity of the one race and the 
prosperity of the other, viz. PrupENcE and Frucauity. “ Fionn a’n diu 
uisge amarach” (Wine to-day, water to-morrow) is an ancient proverb 
which seems to have come out of the very heart of Ireland. There is 
no genuine Irishman, or even Anglo-Irishman, however his conscience, 
will, or ambition may have caused him practically to put away the 
temptation, who does not at bottom long to act on that principle. His 
genial (and, let us add, his generous and religious temperament) are all 
in favour of taking the goods the gods provide him, enjoying the 
present sunny hour, taking no thought for the morrow, and trusting to 
“luck” or Providence, or the kindness of neighbours (such as he would 
himself readily show), to help him out of the ditch if he happen to fall 
into it. Of course we all know what is the result when this kind of 
thing is carried on more or less by several millions of people—namely, the 
precise converse of that constant accession of wealth and influence which 
belongs to the eminently prudent race of Caledonia, a country which may 
be “stern,” but is anything but “ wild,” as regards affairs connected, how- 
ever remotely, with £8.d. To the individual it may sometimes be 
questioned, whether a prudent temperament secures so much of happi- 
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ness, taking all the years of life together, as a careless and impulsive one. 
Of all dreary disillusions, the dreariest must be that of the rich old 
man, who has denied himself every pleasure while he had senses and 
emotions to taste it, and sits down to partake at the eleventh hour of the 
feast of life, when appetite is dead and love has fled, and disease lays its 
grip on him, and reminds him that it is time to go to that bed which all 
his balance at the banker’s can unfortunately make neither more warm 
or more soft. But however it may be for the man himself, there can, I 
suppose, be no doubt that the fewer prudent and frugal persons there are 
in any country, so much the less prosperous that country will be; and 
thus it comes to pass that the land where the principle of “ Wine to-day, 
water to-morrow ” has too many adherents, is (other potent causes aiding 
to the result) in the condition of Ireland for centuries back. 

The Welshman, on the other hand, though he objects to order as 
much as the Irishman, has no recklessness about him ; on the contrary, 
his distinguishing characteristic is Prudence. He takes a great deal of 
thought for the morrow—denies himself almost necessary food, learns 
English and everything else which he thinks can help his advancement, 
speculates cautiously in mines and quarries with his little savings, and 
travels about the world to see where he can best find an opening, or else 
pushes himself at home into some profession considerably higher than 
his antecedents would seem to warrant. In no part of the British Isles 
can there be found, I imagine, so many men who began life as the sons 
of small farmers or tradesmen of the humblest class, and who now 
occupy the position of clergymen, doctors, solicitors, and even barristers 
in their native country, while their nearest relations remain in the class 
of peasants. And the Welshman “takes a polish” remarkably well, 
sinks his provincialism, and does no discredit to any position to which he 
may attain. While an Irishman, if he be vulgar, remains a vulgar 
Irishman to the end of the chapter, and never loses his brogue or 
his boastfulness, a Welshman, with finer tact, acquires to a great extent 
the voice and manners of those with whom he associates. 

Thus it comes to pass that, while the great natural gifts of an Irish- 
man are constantly wasted, and lead to nothing save the passing enjoy- 
ment of the hour for himself and friends, it rarely happens that a 
Welshman possesses ability without turning it to practical account, and 
mounting several steps in the social ladder before he dies. A country 
abounding in the means of education and in openings for profitable 
industry, wherein this climbing process is carried on ‘by all the most 
energetic spirits in every town and parish, is tolerably sure to be loyal 
and contented. We need perhaps scarcely look any further for explanation 


of the present peace and prosperity of Wales. 
F..P.C. 
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WE gaze at the range of wooded hills that.rises between us and the sky, 
and we think we perceive clearly enough of what the blue-grey wall 
consists. It appears to be a single mass, diversified no doubt by upland 
and hollow, but in its general character solid and complete. Yet we 
approach nearer and nearer, we scale a line of hills, we descend into a 
valley, and still the old loftier range is before us. We begin to under- 
stand that what seemed a solitary barrier was in fact only a series of 
independent ranges, each distinct in itself, but all melted together in 
the harmonious perspective. So it is in literature. But even as the 
apparent extent of a mountain range, though not strictly accurate, is yet 
a good general type of the tendency of incline in the particular district, 
so the wide groups that form themselves in the history of letters, though 
curiously inexact to the minute observer, are yet excellent landmarks in 
the large field of study. In reviewing the dramatic literature of Eng- 
land we are accustomed to speak loosely of the drama of the Restoration, 
as of a school of playwrights flourishing from 1660 to 1700, and we 
attribute certain qualities without much distinction to all the plays of 
this wide period. We are not incorrect in this rough classification ; 
there are certain obvious features which all the dramatists who survived 
the first date and were born within the second unite in displaying. A 
Gallican vein runs through tragedy and comedy, just as surely as an 
Italian vein ran through the Elizabethan drama. From Davenant to 
Cibber the aims are the same, the ideal the same, the poetic sentiment 
thesame. But when we look a little closer, we are ready to forget that 
this general coincidence exists. When the drama was publicly reinsti- 
tuted under Charles II. it was a pompous and gorgeous thing, with a 
new panoply of theatrical display. Under the auspices of Davenant, a 
set of fashionables wrote stilted pieces of parade which hardly belonged 
to literature at all. The two families of the Killigrews and the Howards 
were the main supporters of this rustling, silken school, and the year 
1665 was the approximate date of its decay. Dryden sprang, a some- 
what tawdry Phenix, from its ashes, and, in company with Etheredge 
and Shadwell, recalled the drama to something like good sense. This 
was the first epoch of the Restoration, and for five years these three 
names were the only tolerable ones in English drama. Between 1670 
and 1675 this group received a sudden accession of number so remarkable, 
that it has had no parallel since the days of Marlowe. Within four 
years Crowne, Aphra Behn, Wycherley, George, Duke of Buckingham, 
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Lacy Settle, Otway, and Lee published each his first play, and in company 
with these more or less distinguished men, a whole army of forgotten 
playwrights burst upon the world. After this efflorescence, this aloe- 
blossoming of bustling talent, twenty years passed quietly on without a 
single new writer, except Southerne, who belonged in age to the earlier, 
and by genius to the later school. Then, again, between 1693 and 1700, 
there ripened simu]taneously a new crop of dramatists—Congreve, Cibber, 
Mary Pix, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and Rowe. It is plain that some 
designation should distinguish the first group from the second. 

I would propose retaining the name of Restoration dramatists for the 
men of the earlier period, to entitle the contemporaries of Congreve the 
Orange dramatists : thus getting rid of the deceptive impression that the 
excesses and the elegances of these last writers were in any way con- 
nected with the reign of Charles II., who died when most of them were 
children. It will be found that something of the bluff wit of Jonson 
still lingered about the humour of Wycherley and Shadwell ; there was 
not a trace of it in the modern and delicate sparkle of Congreve; the 
tragedians, too, even such dull dogs as Crowne, retained a tradition of 
the sudden felicities and barbaric ornament of the Elizabethan, though 
in an extremely modified form : a roughness which has entirely disappeared 
from the liquid periods of Zamerlane and The Mourning Bride. It 
may be shortly said that the younger school were as easily supreme in 
comedy as the elder in tragedy, since Congreve represents the one and 
Otway the other. 


Thomas Otway was the son of the Rev. Humphrey Otway, rector of 


Wolbedding, a parish near Midhurst, in the western division of Sussex. 
The poet was born at Trottin, on March 3, 1651, in the midst of the 
Civil Wars, a few months before the decisive battle of Worcester. An 
error in geography has crept into our literary history, to the effect that 
Otway was born on the banks of the poetic Arun— 


But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Jlissus’ distant side, 
Deserted stream, and mute ? 
Wild Arun too, has heard thy strains, 
And ecko, ‘midst my native plains, 
Been soothed by Pity's lute. 


There first the wren thy myrtles shed 
On gentlest Otway’s infant head, 
To him thy cell was shown ; 
And while he sang the female heart, 
With youth's soft notes unspoiled by art, 
Thy turtles mixed their own. 


As Collins sang, addressing Pity ; but, unhappily for this charming fancy, 
Trottin is a hamlet on the north bank of the Rother, embowered in the 
billowy woods of Woolmer Forest. There remain no traditions of the 
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boy’s early life. A brief passage in one of his poems is all we 
possess :— 
My Father was (a thing now rare) 
Loyal and brave; my Mother chaste and fair. 
The pledge of marriage-vows was only I; 
Alone I lived their much-loved fondled boy ; 
They gave me generous education ; high 
They strove to raise my mind, and with it grew their joy. 

He was sent to school at Wickham, near Winchester, and in 1669 he was 
entered as a commoner of Christ Church College, Oxford. His early life at 
the University was so easy and brilliant, that in the bitterness of after days 
it seemed in retrospect to have been without a shadow. He was loved, 
courted, and flattered ; his quick parts pleased his teachers and attracted 
to him the dangerous society of young wits belonging to a richer station 
than hisown. Lord Falkland and the Earl of Plymouth were among 
his intimate friends at Oxford; we know thcir names, while others are 
forgotten, because they remained true to their companion in after life. 
It was probably among these golden youth that Otway gained and 
nourished a taste for pleasure and the lighter arts of life. Already he 
versified, and no doubt there were plenty of flatterers ready to promise 
him a career in the newly reawakened literary life of London. It was 
probably in the Long Vacation, 1671, being twenty years of age, that 
he managed, we cannot tell how, to introduce himself at the Duke’s 
Theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. His first literary friend seems to have 
been Aphra Behn, and to her he confided his intense desire to appear 
on the public stage. His face and figure, for he was singularly comely, 
were greatly to his advantage, and the heart of the good-natured 
poetess was touched. She gave him a part in her new tragi-comedy of 
The Fore'd Marriage. The circumstances were amusing. Betterton, 
already an actor in the prime of life, had to enter as a young lover ; 
Otway, the tender undergraduate, posed as the venerable king. Yet the 
choice of the part showed the kindly tact of the shrewd Mrs. Behn. The 
king had to speak the few first words, to which the audience never lis- 
tens, to make some brief replies in the first scene, and then not to speak 
again until the end of the fourth act. In the fifth act he had to make 
rather a long speech to Betterton, explaining that he was “old and feeble, 
and could not long survive,” and this is nearly all he had to say till the 
very end, where he was in great force as the kind old man who unites 
the couples and speaks the last words. It was quite a crucial test, and 
Otway proved his entire inability to face the public. He trembled, was 
inaudible, melted in an agony, and had to leave the stage. The part was 
given to Westwood, a professional actor, and Otway never essayed to 
tread the boards again. After this blow to his vanity he went back 
to Oxford again, somewhat crestfallen, we cannot doubt. But this visit 
must have produced an immense impression on his character. To have 
been spoken to on terms of equality by Mr. and Mrs. Betterton, even 
though they may have laughed at him behind his back, was a great dis- 
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tinction for the ambitious lad, and to have been received by Mrs. Behn, 
the greatest female wit since Orinda, this must indeed have marked an 
epoch. And he had tasted the fierce, delicious wine of theatrical life, he 
had seen the greenroom, associated with actors, trodden the sacred boards 
themselves. No doubt this early escapade in 1671 (Downes incorrectly 
dates it 1672) set the seal upon his glittering and melancholy career. 
He himself darkly alludes to the death of a friend, whom he calls Senan- 
der, as deeply moving him about this time; but all we know, even by 
hearsay, is that he finally deserted the University in 1674, having refused 
an opening in the Church which was offered him if he would take holy 
orders. He obtained instead a cornetcy in a troop of horse, in that year, 
and sold it again before twelve months were over. It seems that some- 
what about this date he visited Duke, the poet, at Cambridge, and this in 
all probability originated the rumour that he became a scholar of St. 
John’s College in that University. At all events we find him, in 1675, 
settled in London, without collegiate honours, and with no visible care 
to gain a livelihood by any honest means. That the poor lad was gulled 
by flatterers and idle companions is plain enough ; it is obvious, also, 
that at first he must have possessed some fortune or received a liberal 
allowance from his father, for he tried to retain his aristocratic friends 
and vie with them in extravagance as long as he could. It was natural 
that he should gravitate to his old friends at the Duke’s Theatre, and 
though they remembered his ill-success as an actor, they were ready to 
receive him as a poet. In 1675 each of the theatres accepted a tragedy 
from an unfledged dramatist ; one was the Alcibiades of Otway, the other 
the Nero of Nat Lee, a youth of only twenty, but of precocious talent. 
We must pause a few moments to review the condition of the stage 
in England since the Restoration. During the last years of the Common- 
wealth, Sir William Davenant had managed, by a clever subterfuge, to 
introduce in London lyrico-dramatic entertainments, which he called 
“ operas,” a new word to the English public. These were given some- 
what under the rose, but when Charles II. arrived, Davenant posed as 
the guardian of the drama, and claimed exclusive privileges. The King 
took counsel with Clarendon, and it was decided that only two theatres 
should be licensed, one under his own direct patronage and the other 
under that of the Duke of York. The King’s Theatre was placed under 
the censorship of Sir Thomas Killigrew, and the Duke’s was put in 
Davenant’s hands. In April, 1663, the former company took up their 
abode in Drury Lane, and Dryden thereupon was regularly attached as 
dramatist to their house after 1667, until which time he sometimes 
wrote for Davenant also. In 1668 Davenant died, and the house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields came into the far abler hands of Betterton, a young 
actor in the prime of life, who had studied carefully at the Thédtre Fran- 
gais with the definite prospect of taking the command of the Duke’s 
company. Itis true that for a short time Dr. Charles Davenant, the 
amiable son of the late poet-laureate, nominally undertook the direction, 
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but Betterton was the life and soul of the concern. This great actor 
and excellent man was one of the brightest characters of his time. In 
that jarring age of quarrelling, debauchery, and disloyalty, the modest 
and serene figure of Betterton appears in the centre of the noisy, boister- 
ous crowd, always erect, always unstained. The greatest actor the Eng- 
lish stage saw until Garrick, it was the singular art of Betterton to give 
nobility and life to the pompous and shadowy figures of mere lath and 
paper which the poor tragedians of the day called heroes: a thankless 
task which he fulfilled with such amazing success, that the pit shrieked 
delight at the trembling conscious poet whom the genius of the actor had 
saved from being damned. Hence Betterton was alike the darling of the 
world before and behind the footlights. In 1670 he strengthened his posi- 
tion by marrying Mrs. Sanderson, an actress of the company, whom in 
time he trained to play most admirably. Mrs. Betterton was a woman 
worthy of her husband, and under their conjoint supervision the Duke’s 
Theatre rivalled the King’s in success, despite the attractions of Mr. 
Hart, the tragedian, and the lovely Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. ‘The style of 
acting patronised at Lincoln’s Inn Fields was pure and severe. It was a 
saying of Betterton’s that he, when he was acting a good part, “ preferred 
an attentive silence to any applause,” and it is by such slight phrases as 
these, handed down by casual auditors, that we learn how to value the 
sincerity and artistic devotion of the man. When Otway visited the 
Duke’s Theatre in 1675, the company was familiar to him. One girl, 
known in theatrical history as Mrs. Barry, had indeed been received in 
1674, but her delivery was so harsh and her gait so uncouth, that she had 
been dismissed at the end of the season. Her beauty, however, was 
rapidly ripening, and she contrived to fascinate the worst roué of the day, 
the notorious John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. It is probable that 
Rochester may have made himself specially useful to the Duke’s com- 
pany in the year 1675. In order to spite Dryden, the object of his 
animosity for the moment, the fretful young Earl had adopted the rival 
cause of John Crowne, and his exertions with the Queen had induced 
the latter to commission that poet to produce an opera for performance 
at court. Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph was the result of this unholy 
alliance, and it was brought out with great pomp at the palace. The 
daughters of the Duke of York performed the principal parts, and in 
order to give éclat to the affair, Betterton was invited to undertake the 
rehearsals and Mrs. Betterton to train the young amateurs. The prin- 
cesses entered with spirit into the thing, Calisto was a great success, and 
Crowne a happy man. This was in 1675, and it seems likely that the 
immediate re-engagement of Mrs. Barry followed as a personal compli- 
ment to Rochester. It was no common chance by which her first 
appearance was arranged to be in Otway’s Alcibiades. These two persons, 
who were to play Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier des Greux with a 
tragic ending, began life together and after a strangely similar initial 
failure, 
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We may learn much of the under-current of feeling from prologues 
and epilogues, but the prologue of Alcibiades is a mere nervous tenta- 
tion. The poet tries to conceal his trepidation by affecting indifference ; 
he shows a want of tact and experience in ridiculing the labours of his 
predecessors. But there was nothing in his own play that could excuse 
such arrogance. Young Nat Lee, with his blood-and-thunder tragedy of 
Nero at the King’s, was giving far better promise than this.. It was the 
fashion of the hour to write tragedies in rhyme, and Alcibiades accord- 
ingly is in tagged couplets. Nothing could be flatter than the versifica- 
tion, nothing tamer than the action, nothing more conventional than the 
sentiments of this tiresome play. So entirely without salient features is 
it, that one has to hurry down one’s impression of it immediately one 
closes it, for in five minutes not a waif of it remains in the memory. 
Charles Lamb remarked that nobody could say of Mrs. Conrady’s coun- 
tenance that it would be better if she had but a nose. Noone could say 
of Alcibiades that it could be better if it had but a plot. Its entire 
deficiency in every kind of quality gives it quite a unique air of complete 
insipidity, which no positive fault could increase. Ifit were even indecent, 
it would lose its typical dulness; on the contrary, its extreme propriety 
gave much offence to the pit. But Betterton, we cannot doubt, clothed 
the poet’s lay figure of Alcibiades with majesty, and in the small part of 
Draxilla, the hero's sister, the exquisite Mrs. Barry, now carefully trained 
to her business, won the applause of the audience. More than this, she 
won the weak and feverish heart of the young poet, who from this time 
fluttered like a moth towards the flame or star of her beauty. She was 
an ignoble, calculating woman; no generous act, even of frailty, is 
recorded of her. Whether or not, in rivalry with Mrs. Gwyn, she set 
her cap at royalty, she had a well-balanced sense of her own value, and 
smiled at nothing lower than an earl. Of the letters addressed to her 
through the remainder of his brief life by Otway, we possess only the few 
last, written, itis probable by internal evidence, in 1682. We learn from 
these strange letters, which throb through and through with passion 
under the rhetorical ornament of fashionable expression, that for seven 
years she kept him in the torture of suspense. It is easy to understand 
why such a woman should reject a humble and penniless lover, and at 
the same time why she should have done her best, by little courtesies 
and partial coquettings, to keep by her side the poet who wrote the parts 
best suited to advance her fame. It was universally acknowledged that 
no characters became Mrs. Barry so well as those which Otway wrote for 
her, and thus the poor tortured lover had the agony of weaving out of 
his own brain the robes that made his mistress lovely to his rivals. The 
alliance between Mrs. Barry and Lord Rochester was probably sufficient 
to keep the poet at a distance at first, but as his passion grew and 
absorbed all other thoughts, he dared to lay his heart at her feet. Like 
Propertius, standing in tears in the street, while Cynthia takes deep 
draughts of Falernian with her lover, amid peals of laughter, so is the 
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picture we form of the unfortunate Otway, incurably infatuated, haunt- 
ing the gay precincts of the Duke’s Theatre. As long as life and fortune 
lasted, he never abandoned the company of the Bettertons, and they acted 
in every play he wrote. 

Although Aleibiades had been a partial failure, Betterton accepted 
another tragedy from the young author in the following year. Don 
Carlos is as great an advance on its predecessor as it could possibly be. 
It is difficult to believe that they were written by the same hand. The 
rhyming tragedies were on their last legs, but Don Carlos was a crutch 
that might have supported the failing fashion for years. The supple, 
strong verse, wn-English in character but worthy of Corneille or at least 
of Rotrou, ass'sts instead of hampering the dramatic action : the plot is 
well-considered, tragical, and moving; the characters, stagey though they 
be, are vigorously designed and sustained. I think we should be 
justified in calling Don Carlos the last English tragedy in rhyme; by 
one leap the young Oxonian sprang ahead of the veteran Dryden, who 
thereupon began to “ weary of his long-loved mistress, rhyme.” The 
story is familiar to all readers of Schiller; in Otway’s play the intrigue 
is simpler and less realistic, the object being, as always in tragedies of 
this class, to amuse and excite rather than to startle and to melt the 
audience. The opening scene is a fine declamatory piece of stage- 
business. The King, in full court, lavishes affection on the Queen, in 
order to excite jealousy in Don Carlos, and we are plunged at once in 
the middle of things. We soon become familiar with the two types 
which Otway incessantly presnts to us. The Queen, a soft and simple 
creature, bewildered in the etiquette of a Spanish court, full of tender- 
ness and womanly pity, is the spiritual sister of Monimia, Belvidera, and 
Lavinia. The hero is still more exactly the type which Otway drew, I 
cannot but believe, from his own heart. “ An untamed, haughty, hot 
and furious youth,” Don Carlos is yet full of feminine weakness, irre- 
solute, fevered, infatuate, unable to give up the woman he loves though 
she is in the hands of another man, yet lacking the force and temerity to 
cut the Gordian knot by violence. Unstable as water, it is impossible 
that he should avoid the tragical end that awaits him. Such is Don 
Carlos, such again in the Orphan is Castalio; but the very antitype 
of the character is Jaffier in Venice Preserved. This poetic, passionate, 
childish nature, born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward, is as clearly 
depicted in the love-letters to Mrs. Barry as in the tragedies. The poet 
dipped his pen in his own heart. 

The modern reader bears with impat‘ence the rhetoric of the Restora- 
tion. But, if only to justify the statement that Don Carlos is the best of 
the rhymed tragedies, I must quote a few lines as an example of 
the nervous English of the piece. Don John, the King’s profligate 
brother for whom Rochester probably sat, is speaking : 


Why should dull Law rule Nature, who first made 
That Law by which herself is now betray’d ? 
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Ere Man’s corruptions made him wretched, he 
Was born most noble that was born most free : 
Each of himself was lord, and unconfined 
Obeyed the dictates of his godlike mind. 

Law was an innovation brought in since 

When fools began to love obedience, 

And called their slavery, safety and defence. 
My glorious father got me in his heat, 

When all he did was eminently great, 

When warlike Belgia felt his conquering power 
And the proud Germans called him Emperor. 
Why should it be a stain then on my blood 
Because I came not by the common road, 
But born obscure and so more like a god ? 


This is not the language of nature, to be sure, but it is vigorous, 
muscular verse, and the form was that in which the age most delighted. 
The contemporaries of Otway and Dryden would have scorned us for 
objecting to this artificial diction as much as we should ridicule a 
barbarian for finding fault with a prima donna for singing instead of 
speaking. These things go by fashion. It is an accepted idea nowadays 
that a tragedy hero must talk as much as possible like an ordinary 
person in extraordinary circumstances. The same idea, fortunately, pre- 
vailed in the time of Shakespeare. But always in France, and during 
the Restoration in England also, a certain poetic phraseology was 
demanded from a tragedian, just as musical expression is demanded from 
an actor at the opera; and we must, if we would judge the productions 
of that age, submit them to the standard which their own time recognised. 
It is very interesting, too, to see the flesh and blood peeping out under 
the rouge and tinsel. The parting between the Queen and Don Carlos, 
at the end of the third act, despite its staginess, is full of passion and 
fervour. It was played by Betterton and Mrs. Mary Lee; Mrs. Barry, 
for an unexplained reason, having no part given her in this drama. The 
wife of Shadwell the poet took the part of the Countess of Eboli, and it 
was perhaps on this occasion that Otway became acquainted with the 
man-mountain whom Dryden so much hated. 

The Duke of York, it is difficult to conceive why, had admired 
Alcibiades, and Don Carlos was dedicated to him. The play was an 
immense success, and brought in more money than any tragedy of the 
period. The folks at the King’s Theatre became jealous, and Dryden 
had the characteristic rashness to say spitefully, that he “knew not 
a line in it he would be author of.” Otway, with schoolboy spright- 
liness, replied that he knew a comedy—probably the Marriage-d-la- 
Mode—that had not so much as a quibble in it which he would be the 
author of. We see the Mephistopheles hand of Rochester encouraging 
the youth to this impertinence ; but at all events Otway was the success- 
ful poet of the season, and wonderfully flush of money. It was the one 
fortunate hour of his life, and even this, we may believe, was spoiled by 
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the female Mordecai in the gate. A slight reference to the Fallen Angels, 
in the fourth act of Don Carlos, is worth noting. It seems to show con- 
sciousness of the great epic of the poet who had just passed away. 

It is quite impossible to unravel the threads of personal animosity 
which confuse the dramatic history of this period. Everybody’s hand 
was against everybody else, and no friendship seemed to last beyond a 
year. Almost the only writer who stood aloof from the imbroglio was 
Mrs. Aphra Behn. She kept on good terms with every one; the 
busiest littérateur of the period had no time to defame the characters of 
her contemporaries. Settle had been the first of Rochester’s puppets, put 
up to annoy Dryden, and a few years later, when the arch-troubler was 
safe under ground, Settle still was sullenly firing blank cartridges at the 
Laureate. But dire discord broke out in this joyous camp of assailants 
in the year 1677. Otway was then the reigning favourite with Roches- 
ter, Crowne was snubbed for having been too successful with his Conquest 
of Jerusalem, and Elkanah Settle was quietly dropped. But “Doeg” 
had already endured the insults of Crowne, and the upstart Otway was 
more than his spirit could bear. He challenged Otway to a duel, and, 
if we may believe Shadwell, this terrible contest actually came off. 
Unhappily no lampoonist and no caricaturist of the period seized the 
heroic moment for the laughter of ensuing generations. Otway was 
better engaged in 1677, on the translation of a tragedy of Racine and 
a farce of Moliére, which were performed the same night, and published 
in a single quarto. TZitus and Berenice was affectionately dedicated to 
Lord Rochester. It is useless to analyse a play which owed little to its 
English garb. The versification is flowing and smooth, a little less vigo- 
rous, perhaps, than that of Don Carlos. There are only three important 
persons in the play, and Mrs. Barry took the unimportant part of 
Pheenice, Berenice’s maid. Mrs. Lee was still the leading lady of the 
company. As an example of inanity and careless workmanship, the four 
opening lines of 7'%itws and Berenice are worthy of a crown :— 


Thou, my Arsaces, art a stranger here; 

This is th’ Apartment of the charming Fair, 

That Berenice, whom Titus so adores, 

The universe is his, and he is hers. 
But I hasten to confess that they are by far the worst in the whole play. 
The Cheats of Scapin has not lost all its wit in crossing the Channel, and 
in this Mrs. Barry was allowed the best part, Mrs. Lee not appearing 
at all. 

Otway’s preface, with its incense burned before Rochester, had 
scarcely issued from the press, when he incurred the violent hatred of 
that dangerous person. The physical condition of the Earl of Rochester 
had by this time become deplorable. For some years he had scarcely 
known what it was to be sober, and at the age of twenty-nine he was 
already a worn-out, fretful old man. His excellent constitution, which 
he had supported by temperance, until the unfortunate affair with the 
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Earl of Mulgrave had undermined his self-respect, had now almost given 
way under the attacks of a frantic sensuality. Lord Rochester had 
become a plague-spot in English literature and English society. He had 
begun by being an amiable debauchee, but he had ended as a petulant 
and ferocious rake, whose wasting hold on life only increased his malevo- 
lent licence. The nominal cause of the split with Otway was the pretty 
Mrs. Barry. As the Earl became more violent and more abominable, 
the agony that Otway felt in seeing her associated with him became 
unbearable, and the young poet was forced to sever his connection with 
the theatre. To stay in London and not to be near the idol of his 
infatuation, was impossible. He applied to his old college friend, the 
Earl of Plymouth, for a post in the army. Although the Treaty of 
Westminster, in 1674, had brought the war with Holland to a nominal 
close, fighting still went on on the Continent, and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth had an army at the service of the King of France. Otway 
obtained a cornet’s commission under the Duke, and went over in a new 
regiment to fight in Flanders. He left behind him a comedy, which his 
quarrel with Rochester did not prevent Betterton from producing. 

With the exception of Etheredge, who lived apart and seldom wrote, 
no very excellent comic dramatist flourished in the Restoration period, 
properly so called. But there were several poets who produced no one 
consummate work, but a bulk of comedies which in the aggregate were a 
notable addition to literature. Of these, three names will occur to every 
reader as the most praiseworthy. Wycherley had wit, Shadwell had 
humour, Aphra Behn had vivacity. In all these qualities the two 
principal tragedians, Dryden and Otway, were inferior to each of these 
writers in his or her own vein, and in point of fact Otway made a very 
bad second to Dryden, even in this inferior rank. Otway’s three original 
comedies are simply appalling. The old comedy of whimsicality had died 
with Shirley and Jasper Mayne, and though Etheredge had invented or 
introduced the new comedy of intrigue, it had taken no root, and was to 
be inaugurated afresh by Congreve. There is no drearier reading than a 
series of early Restoration comedies. The greatest reward the reader can 
expect is a grain of wit here and there, a lively situation, a humorous 
phase of successful rascality. The general character of the pieces is given 
by Otway, with singular frankness, through the mouth of his Lady 
Squeamish :— 

And then their Comedies now-a-days are the filthiest things, full of nauseous 
doings, which they mistake for raillery and intrigue: besides, they have no wit in ’em 
neither, for all their gentlemen and men of wit, as they style ’em, are either silly 
conceited impudent coxcombs, or else rude unmannerly drunken fellows, faugh! 


The artificial comedy of the next generation was loose and frivolous, 
indeed without any sense of morality or immorality at all, but it was 
innocuous in its fantastic and airy unearthliness, so that no one could 
* really be much injured by it, and only a pedant much scandalised. In 
Otway’s atrocious comedies there is equally little fear of injury to the 
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moral sense of the auditor or reader, for the characters bear scarcely the 
faintest resemblance to human creatures, and their sins fill us with the 
mere loathing of an ugly thing drawn by an unskilful hand. The hor- 
rible puppets, in fact, like the figures in the base prints of the period, 
gibber and skip over the stage with imbecile gestures and a grin on their 
imvossible faces. The only legitimate ratson-d’étre of the persons in an 
artificial comedy is that they should amuse. The light creations of 
Congreve and Vanbrugh completely justify their creation, for they do 
amuse us heartily all through—those of us, that is, who in this day of the 
worship of realism can venture to be amused by pure literature at all. 
But Otway’s comedies—and they are typical of a class—do not perform 
the one slender function for which they came into existence. No faint 
shadow of a smile passes over our faces as we drag through the dreary 
and repulsive scenes of Friendship in Fashion. It is the saddest fooling, 
and we wish at every scene that this was the last, and that the poor 
little marionettes might be decently shut up again in their box and for- 
gotten. And yet there is evidence on record that this was an extremely 
successful play. It was revived in 1749, but the audience of that date 
could not endure it for an hour, and it was hissed off the stage for good 
and all. 

There are some interesting points, however, connected with Friend- 
ship in Fashion. When it was printed, in 1678, it was dedicated to 
the Earl of Dorset; in this dedication Otway speaks of himself as 
working hard for his daily bread, and as surrounded by slanderous 
enemies. It is at once timorous and defiant, and he speaks of himself 
as worse treated by the critics than a bear is by the Bankside Butchers. 
The play was probably acted and printed while Otway was away in 
Flanders, for so autobiographical a writer could not have omitted to 
mention the sufferings of that ill-starred adventure. It seems that he 
was widely accused of libelling some person or persons in Vriendship in 
Fashion ; he strenuously denies the charge, and in an air so heavy with 
invective it would be difficult to determine the exact ground of the 
rumour, Those who will take the pains to read this tedious drama will 
perceive that Congreve deigned to remember it in the composition of 
his exquisite masterpiece, Love for Love. The hero in each case is 
named Valentine, and Malagene, Otway’s tiresome button-holer and 
secret-monger, is a clumsy prototype of the inimitable Tattle. But the 
resemblance is very slight, and I almost owe the genius of Congreve an 
apology for suggesting it. 

Otway’s military excursion proved a lamentable failure. As we had 
declared peace with Holland, it was only in an underhand and unofficial 
manner that English soldiers could fight in the Low Countries as 
auxiliaries of France. On the 10th of August hostilities finally closed 
with the Peace of Nijmegen, signed in the Raadhuis between Louis XIV., 
Charles of Spain, and the States General. The English troops under 
the Duke of Monmouth were treated with infamous neglect ; they were 
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disbanded, and allowed to go whither they would, no means of transport 
home being provided. They were paid not in money, but with debentures, 
which it was extremely difficult to get cashed, and which are frequently 
ridiculed in the political lampoons of the period. The unlucky Otway 
got back to London, ragged and starved, with his tattered garments full 
of vermin, an unsavoury particular which was not missed by his rhyming 
enemies. The Earl of Rochester in particular had the indecency to in- 
troduce this mishap and its consequences into a doggerel Session of the 
Poets, which did equal discredit to his heart and head. Otway, how- 
ever, was not yet crushed by adverse fate, and he sat down to write 
another comedy for his faithful allies at the Duke’s Theatre. The 
Soldier's Fortune, acted probably in 1679, but not printed until 1681, 
is perhaps the only play of the time which is not dedicated to a person 
of quality. It is merely inscribed to Mr. Bentley, the stationer, or as 
we should now say, the publisher. 


Iam not alittle proud [he says], that it has happened into my thoughts to be 
the first who in these latter years has made un Epistle Dedicatory to his Stationer. 
It is a compliment as reasonable as it is just. For, Mr. Bentley, you pay honestly 
for the copy, and an cpistle to you is a sort of acquaintance, and may probably be 
welcome; when to a person of higher rank and order, it looks like an obligation for 
praises, which lhe knows he does not deserve, and therefore is very unwilling to part 
with ready money for. 


It was the habit for every person of high rank to whom a book 
was dedicated to present the author with a gift of money. This noisome 
custom did not die out until late in the following century. In this in- 
stance the courtesies were reversed, for the prologue, very tolerably 
written, was contributed by Otway’s old college friend, Lord Falkland. 
In the epilogue Otway describes himself as 


Full of those thoughts that make the unhappy sad, 
And by imagination half-grown mad, 


and pours outa querulous complaint about “starving poets” wrecked by 
cruel fate, which must have struck a jarring chord at the close of a 
frivolous comedy. The play is full of autobiographical allusions to dis- 
banded soldiers, debentures, ill food, and the hardships of war; but 
perhaps the most curions point of all is in the preface, where, in answer 
to some great lady who objected to the indecency of the plot, he quotes 
Mrs. Behn, of all possible females, in defence of its propriety. “I have 
heard a lady, that has more modesty than any of these she-critics, and I 
am sure more wit, say she wondered at the impudence of any of her sex 
who would pretend to an opinion on such a matter.” Poor Mrs. Behn, 
good honest creature, has come, in the whirligig of time, to be looked 
upon)as the last person in all known literature to mark the standard of 
dramatic delicacy. And yet there was a time when a copy of light 
verses was considered in good taste if the fastidious -Astiza could ap- 
prove of it. 
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Hitherto Otway had subsisted upon 'the proceeds of one play a’ year. 
In 1680 he seems to have made a supreme effort to free himself from his 
liabilities, for in it he produced two plays and his only important poem! 
Moreover, one of these plays is so immeasurably superior to anything 
he had hitherto produced, as to justify his admirers’in’ hoping that: he 
had taken a new lease of his genius. His rival and enemy; the hated 
Rochester, had for some months been sinking under delirium tremens; 
and; haunted by the terrors of his complaint, had sought ghostly comfort 
from Bishop Burnet. On July 26 he died, having’ ceased to be troublé- 
some since the beginning of the year. There is an unusual sprightly 
hopefulness about the prologue and preface of The Orphan, as if a weight 
had been removed and the poet was nearing the fulfilment of his wishes: 
The dedication was accepted by “ Her R.H. the’ Dutchess ;” ‘not, of 
course, the Duchess of Cleveland, as Voltaire oddly’ enough ‘supposed, 
but Mary d’Este, the unlucky Duchessof York. The poetical reputation 
of Otway rests, or should rest, on his three best tragedies ; and of these 
it may be said that The Orphan is as far superior to Don Carlos’as 
Venice Preserved is superior to it. The epoch of rhymed ‘tragedies had 
passed away since Don Carlos was written. Dryden had inaugurated 
the return to blank verse with his All for Love, in 1678, and Lee with 
Mithridates in the same year. Otway followed thei: good example, and 
with even more zeal; for he carefully studied the fountain head of 
dramatic blank verse in Shakespeare. In Zhe Orphan we feel at once 
that: we breathe a freer air and tread on firmer grourid; there is” less 
rhetoric and more nature, less passion and more tenderness.’ The “plot 
of this once so famous play is nowadays sufficiently unfamiliar to:justify 
me in briefly analysing it. A retired nobleman, Acasto, lives at his 
country seat with his two sons Castalio and Polydore, men of great 
ambition and fiery purpose, but still very young and curbed by their 
father’s authority. They have, moreover, a sister—Serina. A young 
girl, Monimia, the orphan daughter of an old friend of Acasto’s, has 
been brought up with these children, and is now a woman of the gentlest 
beauty. Castalio and Polydore have each fallen unawares into love with 
their father’s ward, and in the opening scenes of the play we are intro- 
duced to their trustful mutual affection and then to the disturbing in- 
fluence’of this awakened passion. Castalio and Monimia, however, have 
secretly come to an understanding ; but Castalio, from « foolish desire to 
let his brother down gently, feigns comparative indifference to Monimia, 
and even gives Polydore leave to win her if he can. At this moment 
Chamont, the brother of Monimia, appears on the scene and claims the 
ready hospitality of Acasto. He is a bluff, honest, but brutal and petu- 
lant soldier, and his presence is disturbing in the quiet household. He 
has formed a suspicion that Monimia has been wronged by one of the 
young men, and he annoys her with his rude and tactless questions. 
Meanwhile'‘A casto is taken suddenly ill, and Castalio and Monimia take 
advantage of the confusion to be privately married by the chaplain. 

33—2 
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Polydore, believing his brother to have no serious claim upon Monimia, 
happening to overhear them proposing a tryst in the night, comes before- 
hand in the darkness to Monimia’s chamber, and is not discovered. 
Castalio, coming later, is excluded, and curses his wife for her supposed 
heartlessness and insubordination. The sequel may well be imagined. 
Ruin and anguish fall upon the brothers, but most of all on the innocent 
and agonised Monimia, who finally takes poison, while Castalio stabs 
himself. There are many faults in the construction of this plot, besides 
the indelicacy of the main situation, which has long banished it frm the 
stage. The foolish pretence of Castalio, the want of perception shown 
by Monimia, the impossible and ruftianly crime of Polydore—for which 
no just preparation is made in the sketch of his character—all these are 
radical faults which go near to destroy the probability of thestory. But 
if we once accept these weak points and forget them, the play is full of 
delicate and charming turns of action, of decisive characterisation, and 
of intense and tear-compelling pathos. The old patriot Acasto, a study 
drawn, it is said, from the first Duke of Ormond, is a noble figure of a 
patriotic servant of his country, shrinking in old age from the frivolity 
of a court and studying rather a simple and patriarchal life among his 
tenantry. In the noisy soldier Chamont, a fierce and turbulent but not 
ill-meaning person, Otway produced a highly-finished portrait of a type 
with which his foreign adventures had no doubt made him only too 
familiar. Castalio is the veering, passionate, hot-headed man whom 
Otway invariably draws as his hero. This time the character is even 
more fervid and perverse than ever, and we are on the point of scorning 
him for his want of resolution, when the insupportable tide of sorrows 
that overwhelms him enforces our pity and sympathy. Over the charac- 
ter of Monimia probably more tears have been shed than over any stage 
heroine. As long as the laxity of public speech still permitted the pre- 
sentation of Zhe Orphan, no audience of any sensibility could endure the 
fourth and fifth acts of this play without melting into audible weeping. 
It was one of Mrs. Barry’s most celebrated characters, and it would 
seem as though Otway had wilfully put his breast to the torture by 
heaping up, with lingering hands, all the turns and phrases which could 
enhance the trembling agony and helpless beauty of his mistress. He, 
like poor Castalio, was left outside to the night and the storm ; and he 
tried to console himself by vainly imagining that his exquisite Monimia 
was unconscious of the wrong she did him. The force of Otway’s lan- 
guage does not consist in flowery beauties that can be detached in quota- 
tion ; he is not a poet from whom much of a very effective nature can 
be selected. His stroke was broad and bold, and when he did succeed, 
it was in figures of an heroic size and ona grand scale. The peculiar 
tenderness, and still more the lingering passion of grief which steep the 
whole play, are felt more intensely at a second reading than a first. Zhe 
Orphan is not a masculine work, but it might be the crowning memorial 
of some woman whom great ambition and still greater sorrow had forged 
into a poet. 
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The other tragedy of the same year, The History and Fall of Caius 
Marius, is merely a kind of cento, the language of Shakespeare being 
transferred wholesale into the mouths of Otway’s characters. There was 
no bad faith in this; the author announced in the prologue, which was a 
reverent eulogy on his great predecessor, that the audience would find 
that he had rifled Shakespeare of half a play—in point of fact, of Romeo 
and Juliet, with reminiscences of Julius Caesar. Of course such a per- 
formance is scarcely to be mentioned among the original works of Otway, 
and it has no further importance than belongs to the curious fact that 
for a couple of generations it superseded Romeo and Juliet on the English 
stage. It was dedicated to the Earl of Falkland in a preface which con- 
tains a graceful allusion to the venerable Waller, the last survivor of the 
poets who had lived in Shakespeare’s lifetime. Lavinia, the principal 
character, who spoke the words written for Juliet, was acted to perfec- 
tion by Mrs. Barry, who had now attained that majestic beauty and 
serenity, which she still retained even in Colley Cibber’s early days. 
From the epilogue we learn that the poet usually had his benefit on the 
third night, and that sometimes he mortgaged his gains before they came 
into his pocket. The lines are melancholy enough in all conscience. 


Our Poet says, one day to a play ye come, 

Which serves you half a year for wit at home, 

But which among you is there to be found, 

Will take his third day’s pawn for fifty pound? 

Or, now he is cashier’d, will fairly venture 

To give him ready money for’s debenture ? 
Therefore, when he received that fatal doom, 

This play came forth, in hope his friends would come 
To help a poor disbanded soldier home. 


In the same year, 1680, the “poor disbanded soldier,” published a 
poem in quarto, entitled The Poet's Complaint of his Muse, which gives 
some vague memoir of himself, and much violent satire of his enemies. 
The opening of this poem is vigorous and picturesque, like a roughly- 
etched bit of barren landscape. 


To a high hill, where never yet stood tree, 

Where only heath, coarse fern, and furzes grow, 
Where, nipt by piercing air, 

The flocks in tattered fleeces hardly graze, 
Led by uncouth thoughts and care, 

Which did too much his pensive mind amaze, 

A wandering Bard, whose Muse was crazy grown, 

Cloy’d with the nauseous follies of the buzzing town, 
Came, look’d about him, sighed, and laid him down. 


The Bard, who is plainly Mr. Thomas Otway, presently proceeds to 
give an account of his own early life, and the tyrannous empire of his 
Muse, at once his mistress and his fate. He then proceeds to denounce, 
under thin disguises, his principal enemies, and in the forefront, 
Rochester, Shadwell, and Settle. The poem thus developes into a series 
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of tolerably transparent political allegories, and closes with a passionate 
eulogy of the Duke of York, and a mournful description of his leaving 
England. The whole poem, which is well written and interesting, liter- 
ally teems with the excitement of the P_pish plots, then at the height of 
their vogue, and Otway was now a Tory, like Dryden. 

There is still the same troubled sense of Titus Oates and his meaner 
brood of terrorists in the title of Otway’s next play, Venice Preserved, or 
a Plot Discovered, which was produced in 1682. The author only half 
deprecates such a belief in the prologue, as he briefly reviews the events 
that had excited popular apprehension. His preface does not tell us how 
he had been employed since 1680, but, in addressing the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, he extols her bounty, extended to her poet in his last extre- 
mity. We are therefore justified in concluding that Otway had begun to 
suffer the last miseries of poverty. There is no diminution of power. 
however, in this drama, written out of the depths. In fact, as we all 
know, it is simply the greatest tragic drama between Shakespeare and 
Shelley. Out of the dead waste of the Restoration, with all its bustling 
talent and vain show, this one solitary work of supreme genius rose un- 
expected and unimitated. ‘There is nothing in any previous writing of 
Otway’s, nothing even in the moving and feminine pathos of the Orphan, 
which would lead us to await so noble and so solid a masterpiece as this. 
The poetic glow and irregular beauty of Elizabethan tragedy, its lyric 
outbursts, its fantastic and brilliant flashes of insight, its rich variety and 
varied melody, give it a place in our affections which surpasses what is 
purely owing to its dramatic excellence. In Venice Preserved the poetic 
element is always severely subordinated to the dramatic; there are no 
flowers of fancy, no charming episodes introduced to give literary gusto 
toa reader. All is designed for the true home of the drama, the stage ; 
and without being in the least stagey, this theatrical aim is carried out 
with the most complete success, There are few plays in existence so 
original and so telling in construction as this ; the plot is in almost every 
respect worthy to be Shakespeare’s. The only point in which any weak- 
ness can be traced is the motive actuating Jaffier to join the conspirators. 
The revenge of a merely private wrong upon a whole commonwealth is 
scarcely sane enough for the dignity of tragedy. The story is briefly 
given. Jaffier, a noble young Venetian, had secretly married Belvidera, 
the daughter of a proud and wealthy senator, Priuli, who in consequence 
disowns her. The young couple fall into great poverty, and at the 
opening of the piece Jaffier is begging Priuli to assist them, but his 
entreaties are met with injurious insults. His pride is up in arms, and 
at that moment he meets his friend Pierre, a soldier to whom the Senate 
of Venice has refused his just rewards, and who is embittered against the 
state. He enflames Jaffier by describing the fate of Belvidera, the 
injuries done to Jaffier and the sorrows that will fall upon their children. 
They part with a promise to meet at midnight and consult still further. 
At midnight Jaffier accordingly meets Pierre on the Rialto, and after 
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testing the temper of his friend, Pierre confides to' him that a plot is on 
the eve of being consummated, and offers to introduce him to the conspira- 
tors. This is accordingly done, but as they are jealous of the honesty of 
the new-comer, Jaffier gives Belvidera into the charge of the leader, an 
old man named Renault. . As it-is impossible to explain the reason of 
this to Belvidera, she goes off in great distress, and as in the course of 
the night Renault offers to insult her, she breaks away, and flying to her 
husband, entreats him to explain to her his cruel and unaccountable 
conduct. He has sworn not to divulge the plot, but as she begs him to 
do so, and assures him of her complete devotion to his will, he gradually 
loses his self-control, and at last confides to her the secret. Her first thought 
is that her father is one of the Senate, and is therefore to be among the 
victims. She implores Jaffier to relent, and at last persuades him, much 
against his will, to go to the Senate and reveal the plot, claiming as his 
reward the lives of the conspirators. He is finally convinced that it is 
his duty to do this, and, much as he loathes his bad faith, he actually goes 
before the Senate, and declares the plot. The conspirators are in con- 
sequence arrested in time, and their design completely paralysed. At 
first the friends, seeing Jaffier bound, believe him to be the partner of 
their misfortune, but, discovering their mistake, they load him with the 
heaviest reproaches, and, scornfully rejecting pardon, they claim an instant 
death. Pierre especially pours out the vials of his wrath on Jaftier, and 
the unfortunate man breaks down in an agony of humiliation and 
remorse. The faithless senators decree a cruel death to the conspirators, 
and Jaffier threatens Belvidera that he with his own hands will stab her 
unless she forces a pardon for them from her father Priuli. Her charms 
prevail, but Priuli’s intervention comes too late. Belvidera goes mad ; 
Jaffier struggles to the foot of the scaffold where Pierre is about to be 
executed, and stabs his friend first and then himself to the heart with a 
dagger. Belvidera dies of a broken heart at their feet, and the scene 
closes. To-give an idea of the vigour and beauty of this play, it would 
be necessary to quote a longer fragment than could conveniently be given 
here. A single speech of Belvidera and the reply of Jaffier must suffice ; 
they are considering the necessity of a life in poverty and exile. 
Bel. O I will love thee, even in madness love thee! 

Tho’ my distracted senses should forsake me, 

I'd find some intervals, when my poor heart 

Should ’swage itself, and be let loose to thine. 

Tho’ the bare earth be all our resting-place, 

Its roots our food, some clift our habitation, 

Tl make this arm a pillow for thy head ; 

And as thou sighing ly’st, and swelled with sorrow, 

Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 

Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest, 

Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 

Jaff. Hear this, you Heavens! and wonder how you made her ; 
Reign, reign, ye monarchs that divide the world : 
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Busy rebellion ne’er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine ; 

Like gaudy ships, the obsequious billows fail 
And rise again, to lift you in your pride ; 

They wait but for a storm, and then devour you: 
I, in my private bark already wrecked,— 

Like a poor merchant, driven on unknown land, 
That had by chance packed up his choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and saved only that,— 

Since I must wander farther on the shore, 

Thus hug my little, but my precious store, 
Resoly'd to scorn, and trust my fate no more. 


The character of Belvidera is one of the most exquisite, most lovable 
in literature. A thorough woman in her impulse, her logic, and her 
intensity of passion, she rules her husband by her very sweetness, and 
melts the seruples that no violence could have divided. The scene in 
which she persuades him that duty calls him to betray the conspirators, 
because her own heart yearns to save her father, is one of consummate 
skill and truth, and the gradual yielding of Jaffier’s irresolute will before 
her feminine reasoning and absolute conviction is worthy of Shakespeare 
himself. No praise can possibly be withheld from the most delicate and 
vivid passages in Venice Preserved ; it is only where the interest of necessity 
flags, and above all in the nauseous comic passages, that we miss the 
presence of a great lyrical and a great humorous genius. Throughout, 
the spirit of the drama is domestic and mundane; there are no flights 
into the spiritual heavens, no soundings of the dark and subtle secrets of 
the mind. The imagination of the poet is lucid, rapid, and direct; there 
is the utmost clarity of statement and reflection ; in short, a masterpiece 
of genius is not obscured, but certainly toned down, by a universal tinge 
or haze of the commonplace. The political bias of Venice Preserved is 
most clearly marked in the comic character of Antonio, a lecherous old 
senator, in whom the hated Shaftesbury was held up to ridicule, the 
portrait being exact enough even to include that statesman’s weak am- 
bition to be elected King of Poland. 

For the Orphan and for Venice Preserved, two of the most brilliantly 
successful plays of the period, Otway only received 100/. apiece ; what is 
still more astonishing is, that for the copyright of the latter Jacob Ton- 
son gave him only 15/. He probably made a few pounds by a pro- 
logue for Mrs. Behn’s City Heiress, which was separately printed on a 
single sheet, in 1682. In Monimia and Belvidera Mrs. Barry simply 
took the town by storm. Her acting was by this time perfection, and 
her personal attractions were at their zenith. ‘ She had,” we are told by 
Cibber, ‘‘a presence of elevated dignity, her mien and motion were 
superb and gracefully majestick, and her voice was clear, full, and 
strong.” It seems to have been in this year, 1682, that Otway made a 
last effort to secure the love of this cold and beautiful woman, whose worldly 
success he had done so much to enhance : the letters we possess are six in 
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number, a waif preserved perhaps by accident, and first printed long after 
his death. In the first two he reminds her of his unbroken constancy, of 
his patience and passion, his indulgence and hope, and entreats her to 
take mercy on a lover who has suffered the agonies of desire for seven 
weary years. He tells her that her cruelty has driven him to find solace 
in noisy pleasures and in wine, but that with solitude and sobriety her 
torturing image has never ceased to return and torment him. The third 
letter, sprightly and fantastic, contrasts with the yearning and melancholy 
appeal of the former two. He rallies her on an idle threat to leave the 
world, and takes upon himself, as a ' member of that world, to divert her 
from so ill-natured an inclination. The fourth is brief and passionate ; 
he wrestles with her, as though he would force her frivolous coquetry 
into a serious declaration of love, and he tells her he can bear no longer 
the alternation of kind looks and cruel denials. The fifth letter is rough 
and inelegant in language; he storms at her with violent indignation, 
and denounces her vanity and selfishness with the sharpest irony. The 
sixth, the shortest of all and the saddest, quietly remarks that, in accord- 
ance with her promise to meet him in the Mall, he was there at the 
appointed hour, but she never came, and that he now begs her for the 
favour of one genuine assignation, that he may really know whether he 
may “ hereafter, for your sake, either bless all your bewitching sex, or, 
as often as I henceforth think of you, curse womankind for ever.” Here 
this tantalising but priceless fragment of correspondence ceases, but we 
know that the answer was for cursing and not for blessing. From this 
point Otway’s ruin was but a question of months; his genius did not 
long survive his passion. He had now few friends left to help him. His 
one faithful ally, the Earl of Plymouth, had died in 1680. Otway’s 
eonversion to the Tory party had softened Dryden’s animosity a little, 
but not to the extent of any very warm recognition. Plunged in 
drunken misery, Otway remains invisible to us until 1684, when he 
seemed to make a final effort to regain a place in society. He wrote in 
that year a prologue to Lee’s Alewander the Great and produced a 
play of his own, Zhe Atheist. This, his last drama, is a comedy, a sequel 
to the Soldier’s Fortune, with the same characters, the vile company of 
the Dunces and Sir Jolly being happily excluded. It is, however, a very 
poor performance. The gross adulation of the preface to the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Halifax is enough to show how low the poet had 
fallen ; the epilogue was written by Duke. ’ 

Charles IT. died early in February, 1685, and Otway instantly seized 
the opportunity to publish a quarto poem entitled Windsor Castle, in 
which he praised the dead king and exulted over the accession of James. 
He had been always loyal to the Duke of York, and he hoped now to be 
remembered, but scarcely was his poem published than he sank under 
the weight of destitution He found it impossible to borrow any more 
money ; he was already 400/. in the debt of Captain Symonds, a vintner. 
It appears that he spent his last days in a wretched spunging-house on 
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Tower Hill, a-place known by the sign of the Bull, According to one 
account he ventured ‘out at the point of starvation, and begged a passer-by 
for alms, saying at the same time, “ I am Otway the poet!” The gentle- 
man, shocked to see so great a genius in such a condition, gave him a 
guinea, with which Otway rushed to the nearest baker’s, ravenously 
swallowed a piece of bread, and died at once, choked by the first mouth- 
ful. This occurred on April 14, 1685. Many years afterwards, appa- 
rently to cover the scandalous fact that the greatest tragic poet of the 
age was allowed to starve to death in London in his thirty-fourth year, a 
new story was circulated to the effect that Otway died of a fever caught 
by chasing the murderer of a friend of his from London to Dover on 
foot. There seems no foundation, however, for this. No newspaper of 
the period is known to have announced his death. In 1686 there 
appeared a sorry piece of hackwork under his name, The History of the 
Triumvirate, translated from the French ; and in November of the same 
year Betterton advertised a tragedy by Mr. Otway, of which four acts 
were known to be written when he died. During the winter of the same 
year, the great manager repeated his advertisements, and then there was 
no more heard of this lost play. But more than thirty years later, in 
1719, two obscure booksellers issued a tragedy, Heroick Friendship, which 
they attributed on the title-page to “the late Mr. Otway.” They gave 
no sort of explanation of the means by which they obtained it, and their 
publication was at once discredited, and has been ridiculed by every editor 
of Otway. I lay myself open, I feay, to the charge of arrogance if I 
confess that I am not quite ready to accept this universal verdict. 

The play called Heroick Friendship is in blank verse of very unequal 
merit ; some of it is of the very basest flatness, some of it has buoyancy 
and rhetorical vigour to a remarkable degree. It is most vilely edited, 
evidently from a cursive MS. or first draft ; on every page there are pas- 
sages which the transcriber has misread, and phrases that are feebly 
finished, as though an unskilful hand had patched them. There are not 
a few lines that are absolutely unintelligible, and it is a noticeable fact 
that these corruptions occur only in the most poetical passages ; the flat 
and insipid scenes are clear enough. If this play had been put before us 
without an author's name, we should be inclined to pronounce that two 
persons had been at work on it, and that it had been printed from a 
transcript of a rough, unfinished MS., the transcript being by the same 
person who completed the play. I do not think that it has been noticed 
that Betterton had not been long dead when this tragedy was printed by 
Mears and King. My own impression is that those booksellers obtained 
it by some underhand means from persons who had access to the effects 
of Betterton, and this would account for their silence when called upon 
to show the credentials of the play. If it be asked why had Betterton 
concealed. it for a quarter of a century, when he had eagerly advertised 
for it, the answer I would suggest would be that he received the rough 

MS. in answer to his advertisement, set to work as well as he could to copy 
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it. out and to complete it, and when he had finished ‘was’ so ‘little pleased 
with the result, that he put it on one side. In /an uncritical age no-one 
cared for imperfect works by a great man, unless they could be completed 
and used. There were no bibliographers to secure the MS, of ‘Dryden's 
Ladies & la Mode, and no interest would have beer felt in a rough: draft 
by Otway. So much for external speculation ;'of internal:evidence I have 
also something to bring forward. Imperfect.as\the execution is, the plot 
and idea of Heroick Friendship are exceedingly characteristic of. Otway. 
The story is briefly told: it concerns itself: with the Roman oceupation 
of Britain. A mythical King Arbelline has a brother Guiderius, of 
whose claim to the throne he is jealous; this brother loves a British 
lady, Aurosia, to whom the king makes overtures. In her terror she 
urges her lover to rebellion, to which he is further pressed by his dearest 
friend, Decimus, a Roman. Arbelline, discovering the love of Aurosia 
for Guiderius, determines on his ruin. He is arrested and sentenced to 
death. In order that he may take a farewell of his mistress, Decimus 
offers to take his place in prison for a night and a day, which his friend — 
spends with Aurosia. At the end of that time Guiderius hurries back 
to release Decimus, but is followed and over-persuaded by <Aurosia, 
who cannot bear to part with him. This vacillating lover, ever con- 
vinced against his will by feminine blandishments, is the fellow-creation, 
surely, of Castalio and Jaffier. The first act, I. am convinced, is all 
Otway’s, though doubtless patched and tagged by an inferior hand. The 
following passage, for instance, in spite of some textual confusion in the 
end of the first speech, is most characteristic of the author, who triumphs 
in a lover’s parting. 
Aur. Go then, be every influence propitious, 

And all the stars as fond of thee as I am! 

May the Gods join with thee, and justly move 

Against a tyrant in the cause of love, 

Drive him to death, and when he breathless lies, 

Lead the dear victor to the Elysian Gardens. 

There on the river's brink, within his view, 

Haste, haste his way for me to crown his conquest. 

Guid. But should the King by force !—by force !—O Gods! 
Aur, Though everything should aid his hated passion, 

Doubt not Aurosia’s spirit nor her faith; 

But I must go, or be suspected here,— 

A worser evil, if a worse can be, 

Than that of parting with thee; oh farewell! 

Guid. Stay! Let me take a lover's farewell of thee !— 

One dear embrace, firm as my faith! O blessing! 

Thou balmy softness, as the morning sweet, 

When the glad lark with mounting music charms 

The mild unclouded heavens. 


The rest of the play is unworthy of the first act, but there are pas- 
sages throughout the second and third acts which may be confidently 
attributed to Otway. If the works of the poet are edited again, Heroick 
Friendship should by no means be omitted. 
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In person Otway was handsome and portly, with a fine air. Dryden, 
in tardy acknowledgment, admitted that “charming his face was, charm- 
ing was his verse ;” and the best accredited portrait that we possess of 
him shows that “charming ” was exactly the right adjective to use. The 
face is of a full clear oval, suave and bright. We see before us the 
countenance of a gracious, amorous person, with more wit than wisdom, 
unfit to battle with the world and fallen on troublous times. My own 
impression of Otway is that he closely resembled the character of Valen- 
tine in Love for Love, save that, alas! no beneficent deity crowned him 
with fortune and Angelica in the last act. 

Any account of the writings of Otway would be incomplete without 
some allusion to his relation with the great French dramatists, his con- 
temporaries ; and yet to enter into this at all fully would lead us beyond 
our limits. In point of time he was the coeval of Quinault and Racine, 
both of whom outlived him, but his intellectual kinship is much rather 
with Rotrou and Corneille. The masterpieces of le grand Corneille 
had a profound influence on Betterton, and through him on the English 
poets who wrote for him. Of these Otway kept the closest to the severity 
of the French classicists. Dryden, in his vain search for novelty, tried 
every species of tragic subject, and, until near his end, failed in each. 
Lee, with a great deal of inherent genius, struck at once on the rock of 
bombast. Otway alone understood the tragic force of pity and tears, 
and at this point he came very near excelling all the French tragedians. 
It is impossible not to compare with the brief sad life of the young Eng- 
lish poet that of the young French poet whose life ceased in such a noble 
apotheosis six months before his birth. Rotrou and Otway each wrote 
many dramas, each produced one of great and another of supreme excel- 
lence, the career of each was cut off in youth by calamity. But while 
the one was the victim of his own weakness and of public neglect, the 
other freely surrendered his to an adorable sentiment of duty. In mental 
as in moral fibre, the author of Saint-Genest and Vencaslas surpassed the 
poet of The Orphan and Venice Preserved, but there is something similar 
in the character of their writings, with this curious exception, that in 
his highest beauties Rotrou approaches the English poetic type, while 
Otway’s finest passages are those in which he is most French. Voltaire’s 
criticism of Otway was at one time famous, and did much to bring the 
poet into discredit. It is to be found in the same volume of the J/é- 
langes Littéraires which contains the notorious analysis of J/amlet. The 
plot of Zhe Orphan is what he mainly dwells upon. He has no words 
sufficiently contemptuous for these clumsy inventions of le tendre Otway, 
in whom he is not prepared to admit a single merit. Voltaire, rare and 
delicate critic as he was, was yet too profoundly out of sympathy with 
English verse to be able to judge it at all. His praise of Waller is even 
more fatuous than his dispraise of Shakespeare, and its effect has lasted 
longer, for we are just beginning to forget that he instituted the article 
of faith that Waller was the first mellifluous writer of English verse. 

KE. W. G. 
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Havine lived long on the chalk of East Anglia, looking down upon 
marsh land and post-tertiary deposits, when a thirst at length seized me 
to see glacial action, and judge for myself of its power and extent, the 
geologist will understand that it behoved me to go far afield. Not that 
all evidences of the reign of ice had perished in the neighbourhood. In 
many fields where the sheep were quietly eating turnips, and by many 
gate-posts of the country where the careful farmers had placed them to 
stave off waggon wheels, large boulders of trap and granite told that 
wondrous tale of the Drift, which never fails to captivate imagination 
even in the most common-place scenery. Every here and there, too, 
were beds of boulder clay in the neighbourhood, filled with that curious 
assortment of heterogeneous pebbles characteristic of the formation. But 
a still handier geological museum lay open to understanding eyes in 
every stone-heap by the roadside. Landowners in this district employ 
village urchins, when not “tenting” birds, to gather up the loose 
boulders and stones scattered over their fields during the Drift period. 
These stones are of all sizes between a marble and a man’s head, and, 
being of hard composition, are greatly valued in a country of “cork” (as 
the natives term chalk) for mending roads. Hence it is that the prac- 
tical geologist finds problems in every stone-heap ; and, as he ponders on 
the only causes which offer a probable explanation of the difficulties 
connected with the transport of these northern strangers to the chalk 
formation, eager longings beset him to visit the North, from which 
these intruders came. The line of the Caledonian Canal, the Lochaber 
Glens, and the Monadhliah Mountains form a district where glacial 
action can, perhaps, be observed better than in any other part of the 
British Islands, save the remote Western Hebrides. So it came to pass 
that last autumn found me undertaking a pilgrimage northwards, and 
despite a strong gravitation to visit the leaf-beds of Ardtun, discovered 
in 1857 by the Duke of Argyll, and the Cuchullins, with their hyper- 
sthenic rocks belonging to the Laurentian series—the very oldest in that 
enormous succession of rock-chronology known to modern geology—con- 
tenting myself with the glacial scenery of Glen Roy and the vicinity. 
Others may, perhaps, like to accompany my footsteps. 

How two pedestrians, drenched and travel stained, reached Bannavie, 
at the western entrance of the Caledonian Canal, in mid October, it boots 
not to inquire. Suffice it to say, that for some six weeks the natives 
affirmed it had rained daily, save on Sunday afternoons, and on some 
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days that it rained the whole day. The appearance of the country may 
easily be conceived: the moors resembled a gigantic sponge, while 
torrents flung themselves down the sides of every mountain, now plung- 
ing into deep dripping recesses, whence continually floated curling masses 
of white vapour ; now leaping in full view, from rock-shelf to rock-shelf, 
while the air seemed to shake with their vibration and roar. No one has 
seen the full mountain beauty of Scotland until he has viewed it when 
suffering from such an autumnal deluge: roads submerged, lakes brim 
full, and rivers roaring in full spate over their rocky beds ; while the bare 
brown mountains dimly loom through enveloping mists, their size en- 
hanced by imagination, as it is impossible to trace their outlines in the 
cloud-rack that gathers round their shoulders. Coming up Glen Falloch 
the river had presented a splendid sight. It came down rearing and 
leaping in terrific masses of white foam through its narrow channel, till 
it irresistibly reminded us of a charge of the Scots Greys, or of the 
gallant band which followed the snow-white plume of the hero of Ivry. 
The individuality of different rivers in Scotland is strikingly brought out 
during a spate. In fine weather they are simply broad or narrow, rocky 
or shingly, curved or direct. But in times of flood the Tweed becomes 
awful, and, given the chance, would signally falsify the bloodthirsty 
observation of its tributary Till— 
Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slaw, 
Yet where ye droun ae man 
I droun twa! 

The Tay waxes stately, as hefits the river that washes Scone Palace, the 
North Inch, and other historical glories of St. Johnston; Spey is 
murderous, Findhorn treacherous, Ettrick sullen, Spean magnificent, 
Garry brawls, Tummel rages, and so on through half a hundred more, 
while Yarrow’s murmurs never pass into anger; they rise, indeed, to 
mournful wails, and intensify the sadness of its love-lorn, ballad-haunted 
banks; but its imaginative pensive beauty is only better brought out 
when the silvery currents have fled for the nonce, and all the horror of a 
blind thunderous torrent has seized upon it. In the worst of weather 
its kelpies never lose their siren sweetness of song. When trudging 
along, with knapsack on shoulders, through the worst of these Scotch 
downpours, the pedestrian’s happy disposition enabled me to find number- 
less compensations of this kind for the lack of distant prospects, until ] 
had at length reasoned myself into the belief that under many aspects 
Scotland never looked so well as on a rainy day. After attaining this 
serene frame of mind, all discomforts caused by wind or weather were 
transformed into factors which enhanced the pleasures of freedom and 
exploration conferred by a rainy walking tour. What a beneficent 
goddess is Adversity, if one meekly bows before her scourge ! 

My companion had fondly imagined he could walk, though fresh from 
Indian luxury, and had early paid the penalty of his rashness. At Tyn- 
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drum we had been driven ignominiously to the coach, and thence made 
our way to Oban, where, instead of reading its historical or antiquarian 
history from the guide-books, we found ourselves smiling at the Princess 
of Thule’s amazement when she landed at so fine a town, and at so great 
a distance from “ Sty-ornoway.” Such glamour has Mr. Black flung over 
these grey western seas. 

If I trust myself to speak of Glencoe, and Macaulay’s exaggerations 
of its scenery, my readers will never reach Glen Roy, so they must be 
contented to ascend the Caledonian Canal in the very last passenger boat 
of the season. The hotel at Bannavie must have closed as we left ; at any 
rate we ate for breakfast the very last rasher of bacon which it contained 
(very rusty it was), and brought away the waiter on board; while at 
one little station where the steamer stopped all the furniture of the wait- 
ing-room (one deal form) was put on board to go into winter quarters at 
Inverness. 

Leaving the steamer at Laggan, and driving to Invergarry to obtain 
letters, a piteous disappointment ensued. They had all gone north to the 
Isle of Skye. A melancholy lunch in a dark room hung with the por- 
traits of Methodist divines and prints of the Battle of the Nile, was not 
improved by the view from the window, where torrents of rain were 
falling through half-stripped lime trees, showing the Garry tearing along 
in full spate behind them, and over all the mist-wrapped cone of Ben 
Tigh. Buta walk of sixteen miles lay before me, and that in heavy 
marching order, for like Balbus, that friend of ingenuous youth, I carried 
omnia mea mecum. Half an hour after noon saw me trudging to the 
shores of Loch Oich, and thence along the south side of Loch Lochy, 
which recalled pleasant memories of the friends on board the distant 
Gondolier, in which we have travelled down the lake earlier in the day. 
Hills rose on the left ; but, with the exception of sheep and an occasional 
shepherd, no signs of life appeared. It was a keen pleasure in that grey 
wet afternoon to meet at length a shepherd driving his black-faced flock. 
Artistic fancies at once crowded on the mind. The sheep might have 
stepped out of one of Ansdell’s canvases ; while, as no one but Apelles 
was suffered to paint Alexander the Great, so none but Landseer could 
have done justice to the colley. As for the tall, handsome shepherd bear- 
ing on his shoulders a wearied sheep, whose legs he held under his chin, 
the early Christian drawings in the Catacombs have immortalised this 
grouping, and art has ever since loved to reproduce it, while an endless 
association of endearing images has crystallized around it. Their 
witchery in due time brought me to the wild moor on which the 
mighty porphyry prism of Ben Nevis is set. I had passed in front of 
its northern face in the morning, and had seen a patch of last winter’s 
snow yet lingering high up on the dark precipices. Now two great 
cataracts were flinging themselves wildly over its face—one in a series 
of sinuous leaps, the other in two great bounds, while the air was vocal 
with their distant roar. Still it was with a sense of relief that I reached 
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Spean Bridge with its neat little hostelry some time after darkness had 
fallen. 

Much of this walk had taken me through that wonderful fissure 
known as the Great Glen, the line of the Caledonian Canal which cuts 
Scotland in twain. Geologists still contend over the causes which pro- 
duced this singular depression. It may mark a dislocation of strata, and 
the chain of lakes which form great part of its bed may be owing to suc- 
cessive subsidences or fractures; while the rocks on either hand are 
but the upturned edges of the mighty crack, with their faces weathered 
and denuded by the storms of centuries. Or, which scems the truer 
view, after the great fissure had been caused by dislocation, the 
deeply-scored sides, and especially the valleys (which are now lake-beds, 
Loch Oich, Loch Ness, and Loch Lochy), were the work of vast ice-action. 
“The Great Glen receives the drainage of a wide mountainous region 
on either side, and in old times a larger amount of ice probably flowed 
into it than into any other valley in Scotland. It received from the 
west the large glaciers of Loch Hil, Loch Arkaig, Glen Morriston, and 
Glen Urquhart ; from the east those of the glens of Lochaber, and those 
which come down from the north-western flanks of the Monadhliah 
Mountains. Its sides show everywhere the flowing rounded outlines 
that mark the seaward march of the ice; and its rocky bottom, where 
visible, bears the same impress.” * The geologist wanders through this 
district as through an enchanted land, to which he alone holds the 
key, and on which, as a theatre for posterity’s wonder, marvellous 
scenes were once represented in days teo remote to admit even of a 
guess. It forms a worthy introduction to the glacial phenomena of its 
smaller neighbours, Glen Spean and Glen Roy. 

It was on the afternoon of a beautiful autumnal Sunday that I 
ascended the Roy valley. It had rained all night and most of the 
morning. Judge, therefore, of my delight when outside the little inn 
I turned to see Ben Nevis, and found it covered with snow, and that 
no longer the last of the previous season, but the first of the present 
winter. The early part of the walk lies up the Spean valley ; and here 
it was impossible for the merest tyro in geological science not to be 
struck with the many evidences of glacial action. Moraines, both lateral 
and medial, may be traced in the numerous beds of débris and detritus 
with which much of it is choked. Fine examples of raised beaches, too, 
occur on either hand ; while Spean plunges along its rocky bed below, 
cutting through the hard schist, and suffering rains, frost, and other 
natural agents to split it along its numerous joints. More strange than 
all, however, are the long level tertaces, sometimes crowned with a farm- 
house and clumps of trees, visible on the right. These contrast favour- 
ably, from their green appearance, with the desolate and rugged ground 
in their neighbourhood. The moor on the left side of Spean has clearly 


* Geikie's Scenery and Geology of Scotland, p. 180: Macmillan. 1865. 
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been once a lake-bottom, and these level terraces ave due to the course 
of ages covering with vegetation the rough unsightly edges of the accu- 
mulated rubbish from extinct glaciers. On the same side occur many 
hillocks of sand, some of which are denuded by wind and weather, and 
exhibit the characteristic marks of water-worn rubbish. Exactly oppo- 
site these, a huge boulder may be noticed, stranded, as it were, in a 
potato-field, which doubtless once upon a time fell there on the bottom 
of a sea or lacustrine bed from a floating iceberg. Many of the cottages 
too (if not all of them) are built of these large ice-borne boulders—com- 
fortable habitations enough, though their irregular walls suggest 
abundant rheumatism. Loosely fitted together, these remnants of ice- 
action are invaluable to the natives as u quarry. At the debouchure of 
Roy into Spean, where our path turns to the left, a couple of these long 
natural earthworks remain, while the mountains of Glen Treig rise 
behind, Ben Chlinaig and his brethren forming the boundaries of a 
typical Highland landscape. Here and there on the rising hill-sides 
shepherds are dimly visible collecting their flocks: near at hand, one is 
lying on a patch of heather, with his dog beside him ; while the young 
people of the valley—the girls mostly bare-headed, with twisted wealth of 
brown hair—stroll up and down, enjoying the unusually serene after- 
noon. 

Most of the inhabitants of this district are Roman Catholics, under 
the care of a priest who visits them froma neighbouring glen, so that 
the Calvinistic rigour of a Scotch Sabbath is here softened into the peace- 
fulness of an English Sunday. Soon a fresh geological feature meets the 
eye. On the right from the hill-sides, which continuously rise from the 
Roy river, banks of rubbish project at right angles, falling away abruptly 
into the water. These “ lateral moraines,” which strike even the most 
ignorant observer, are too well described by Mr. A. Geikie* to admit of 
abbreviation :—“ In many a Highland glen it is easy to trace the suc- 
cessive backward steps of the ice, as it continued to shrink up into the 
higher recesses of the mountains. Each mora‘n2 shows, of course, a 
point at which the lower end of the glacier continued for a while 
stationary, melting there and throwing down its accumulated piles of 
rubbish. These moraines may be followed up the valley, mound within 
mound, each of which represents a pause in the retreat of the glacier, 
until at last we gain the upper end, where the stream of ice finally 
shrank up into the snow-fields, and where these, as the climate grew 
warmer, at last melted away.” 

Indeed, all this district is a Paradise to the geological student, but 
we must hasten onwards to its most celebrated features, the Parallel 
Roads. 

Shortly after leaving Bridge of Roy inn on the mail-coach road 
to Loch Laggan, rounded masses of rock may be noticed—-the roches 


* Seenery of Scotland, p. 198. 
VOL, XXXVIL—noO. 216, ot. 
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moutonnées of glacialists. Agassiz was reminded by the scenery here of 
the numerous moraines in the neighbourhood of Tines in the valley of 
Chamounix. To the right, ascending Glen Treig, its sides are scored, 
smoothed, and rounded by ice-action, while a lake is enclosed by these 
rock-walls in a depression probably scooped out by «a primeval glacier. 
Far onwards, on the road to Kingussie, the traveller may note evidences 
of water and ice-action, and the long, level moraines previously described. 
Nature here tells her own story in characters which it is marvellous 
should so long have remained unknown to science. A day or two well 
spent in this district will teach a beginner more of geology tun would 
multitudes of theories and whole libraries of books perused without prac- 
tically seeing the mighty forces which have shaped the face of the country 
in their effects upon rock and mountain scenery. Sir W. Scott had some 
such landscape in his mind when he wrote 





Crags, knolls, and mounds econfusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world. 


Through woods of birch and oak sloping downwards to the Roy 
river, the road wound, with the pallid sunshine of autumn sleeping above 
it on the russet leaves, while every here and there Highland cattle 
browsed in the open glades, some of them of that peculiar grey colour 
which lights up like velvet of the finest pile. This shade of warm grey 
is seldom or never seen in England, and not even Rosa Bonheur’s brush 
could do justice to its lustre when flooded with sunlight. A few wild 
flowers yet lingered on the banks ; ferns drooped from the rocks; not a 
breath of wind stirred the foliage. It was the year’s twilight before 
winter and darkness fell, and even now they were hurrying on apace. 
Three miles up the valley a lateral moraine is cut through to admit the 
road, and a huge block of water-worn grey granite lay on one side. To 
the left, high up on the rock-face, appeared a long straight shelf running 
upwards, evidently the first sign of the wonderful Roads ; while opposite, 
over the little river, which here brawls in a deep cutting it has made 
for itself, are slight indications of no less than five parallel tracks. 
Passing onwards through some straggling farm-buildings—where the 
colleys, after the fashion of their kind, lay in wait behind a wall to 
spring out and startle the wayfarer with their outcries, and next 
moment to retreat with their tails between their legs, as if ashamed 
of their momentary valour—a lad directed me to walk a little farther 
on and then, “ Ou ay, ye'll jist see the Roads.” 

At length, on reaching the head of the Glen, where it winds round 
to the right, the three celebrated Roads came in sight, level as if drawn 
by some giant engineer, with a monstrous parallel ruler, following its 
sweep to the north-east. There was no mistaking them. (Grim, gaunt. 
and dark, they scored the barren hill-side ; while above them the rounded 
tops of the rocks broke down into several openings gilded with the 
afternoon sun, and leading into the next valley on the north. Fainter 
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reflections of them, as it were, lined the opposite hill ; while below were 
heaps of detritus, moraines, blocs perchés, smoothed circular hillocks, and 
every evidence of ice and water-action. Sitting down on a boulder 
which could tell a wondrous history in connection with its presence 
here, I endeavoured first to impress the scene, with all its barrenness, 
and yet its stern beauty, upon my memory, and next to account for the 
three so-called Roads which lined the sides of the valley. No distraction 
intervened. Bird-life is wonderfully scarce in many of these desolate 
glens. Beyond a robin at the farmstead, no bird was in sight to break 
the savage monotony of the landscape. A silence that might almost be 
felt brooded over it this afternoon. 

Imagination easily peoples this Glen with the wild natives of former 
days ; nor is it difficult to reproduce the many skirmishes of mountain 
warfare, the many deer-hunts of more peaceful times, which it must have 
seen. Tradition, ever fond of the marvellous, takes us back to Fingal’s 
days, when the parallel roads before the traveller ave said to have been 
constructed as tracks for the hero and his friends to pursue when hunt- 
ing, or as race-courses. Other stories suppose that they were levelled to 
serve as defences for a camp or as actual roads to lead out of the Glen. 
With what complacency does Science point the finger of scorn at these 
explanations! How wonderfully does her glamow transcend the 
wildest dreams of Ossianic romance! “Instead of tracing back the 
origin of these mysterious parallel roads of Lochaber to the days of 
Fingal, they stand before us as the memorials of an infinitely vaster 
xntiquity—the shores, as it were, of a phantom lake, that came into 
being with the growth of the glaciers, and vanished as these melted 
away.”* And yet this explanation does not remove them from the 
realm of imagination. It only summons us to a still more fascinating 
fairy-laud than was ever traversed by the heroes of Morven. No prosaic 
element is present in Mr. Geikie’s theory. The great level line which 
may be noticed on the south of the Spean river, running along the hill- 
sides, before the traveller turns up Glen Roy, is only an introductory 
symbol of glacial action—that mighty power which has here written its 
primeval history in the three parallel roads in front of us. Like the 
clue which Ariadne gave Theseus to the Labyrinth, it turns up Glen 
Roy ; and now seen faintly, now more clearly, over the peat-haughs in 
the bottom, at length expands into the three Roads so deeply cut on our 
left, and only a little less strongly repeated on the cliffs to the right. 
“ Each of them is a shelf or terrace, cut by the shore waters of a lake 
that once filled Glen Roy. The highest is, of course, the eldest, and those 
beneath it were formed in succession, as the waters of the lake were 
lowered.” The germ of this elucidation is due to Agassiz, and Mr. 
Jameson has shown that it is fully borne out by the evidences of great 
glacial erosion, some of which I have named; while others are to be 


* Geikic, ubi supra, p. 201. 
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found in the Great Glen of the Caledonian Canal. This valley seems 
once to have been filled to the brim with ice, which dammed back the 
mouth of Glen Spean and caused the waters of Glen Roy to escape into 
Strath Spey, when the uppermost terrace or road (1,140 feet above the 
present sea-level) was formed. Next, the lake gradually sunk, as more 
of this ice melted away, to its second level, the waters now flowing into 
Loch Laggan. Finally, as the great glacier of the Caledonian Canal 
melted still lower, the waters of Glen Roy and the neighbouring glens 
fell into their present channels, which, of course, they have been ever 
deepening. Science thus waves her magic wand, and the mystery of the 
Roads “ fades into the light of common day.” As in the Eastern fairy- 
tale, the possession of an old lamp could build wp splendid palaces in a 
night, so the fragment of ice under the traveller’s foot points to the 
mighty power which, in a period of time scarcely appreciable to the ons 
of geology, could transform the face of this rugged country at will, bid 
lakes gather and streams run in unaccustomed channels, and then in a 
peaceful mood invite man—man, that pigmy and ephemera—tc specu- 
late here on her bygone paroxysms and perversities. 

The simplicity of this explanation, however, does not find favour 
with all geologists. As philosophers may be roughly divided into 
Aristotelians and Platonists, so those who refuse to see glacial action in 
the present aspects of Scotland are compelled to invoke the aid of the sea. 
The present condition of the landscape round Glen Roy, say these, does 
not answer to the theory of ice-barriers. Beyond the Roads themselves, 
which the sea could produce as easily as could a lake, the indispensable 
barriers, it is asserted, have left no wreck to tell of their existence. No 
trace exists of the once mighty mounds of rock, or sand, or gravel, which 
must have restrained the lacustrine waters. To this reasoning any one 
who has followed my footsteps, much more any one who has inspected 
Glen Roy for himself, will at once reply that the difficulty only exists on 
paper—solvitur ambulando. If the mounds themselves, which once 
acted as barriers to the lake, do not remain, their ruins, as I have striven 
to show, tell the tale in mute, yet scarcely mistakable, accents. “ There 
can be no doubt,” says Professor Nicol,* “that the sea was at one time 
there, over all the mountains and up every glen. Besides, there are 
other proofs of the presence of the sea. Above all, I find in Strath Spey, 
not thirty miles from Glen Roy, terraces less extensive indeed, but 
similar in all essential points, and in a locality where lakes cannot have 
existed. I can therefore no longer doubt that these famed Roads are— 
as Darwin and Robert Chambers affirmed—old sea margins.” This 
reasoning is simply begging the question. It is probable, nay it is 
almost certain, that every upholder of the ice-theory would allow that 
the mainland of Scotland had been more than once submerged and again 





* The Geology and Scenery of the North of Scotland, p.75. Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd. 1866. 
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elevated. But, over and above these theoretical submersions, the whole 
interest of the locality centres in its wonderful moraines and other evi- 
dences which point unmistakably to a glacial age. On the view that 
the sea caused the roads of Glen Roy, all these heaps and mounds, the 
débris of a former world, remain unaccounted for. Perhaps the conclu- 
sion of the Duke of Argyll,* which embraces both theories, is the one to 
which most scientific students will at present give in their adhesion. 
With regard to the glacial origin of lake-basins, he lays it down that, 
being nothing but ‘submerged valleys, they are due in part to glacier- 
action, although the other half of their creation is to be sought in the 
subterranean action of subsidence. As for the general fact of submer- 
gence and re-elevation, this, he adds, is perhaps as certain as any feature 
of geological science. He instances the raised beaches of the Isle of Jura 
and elsewhere ; but at Glen Roy, supposing the Parallel Roads were due 
to maritime forces, the glacial phenomena, which we have seen are so 
abundant, obtrusively demand a different explanation. 

The reader, however, much more the actual observer, has probably 
by this time settled his own theory; the sun is slanting over Ben Nevis, 
and it is time to retrace our steps. All the glory of a stormy autumnal 
evening, broken clouds of red and gold, is being buffeted about the great 
mountain’s head by a violent west wind, and their vivid colours are 
strongly relieved against the snow. It is a lonely walk to the little inn ; 
but every bank, every striated rock-surface, has its associations. Even 
when darkness falls, the unusual spectacle on every side, the ghostly forms 
of glacial scenery, keep the mind actively employed. There is much 
comfort to be derived from visiting such a scene as this, which robs 
departure from it of its sadness. Just as many people find the planning 
and selection of a holiday quite as enjoyable as the actual visit, so the 
memories and reminiscences of it in after years are often even more 
pleasurable than the days spent amidst fatigue and rain in order to 
obtain its coveted rest and refreshment. And of all holidays a sojourn 
amongst mountains is most grateful to jaded bodies and worn-out 
energies. Not only is the air fresher and more invigorating as it rushes 
through the defiles between them and bears down health and coolness 
from the higher tracts above their peaks, but the eyes are greeted with 
an ever-changing feast of colour floating over their shoulders, while the 
sylvan scents of firwood and all the wild odours of heather and sweet 
gale enchant with their copia narium. As for the higher aspects of 
mountain scenery, its moral and eesthetic teachings, the modern High 
Priest of Beauty has dilated on them in eloquent words which every 
disciple loves to recall, but dares not imitate. Suffice it to say that every 
murmur from the dripping mountain-pines, and the resounding airs 
round each Scotch Albunea’s house, which delight the wanderer’s ears as 
his eye dwells with rapture on the butterwort’s purple flower or watches 


* On the Piysical Structure of the High’ands (British Association, Sept. 1876). 
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the white vapours curl above the dark and distant caldron into which the 
torrent wildly leaps in its headlong chase to level ground —that sights and 
sounds even more commonplace than these are amongst the hills trans- 
muted into magical effects of calm and refreshment. Each one’s fardel 
of cares drops off; earth’s vain ambitions and money’s false glitter fade 
away before the stern might of the hills; the soul must needs rise higher 
wherever the eye is turned; every tinkling rivulet brings down a 
message of peace. Of course to the botanist, the ornithologist, or the 
geologist, mountain scenery, as I have striven to show, reveals new 
worlds of interest. No one need wonder, therefore, that Switzerland 
offers such attractions to the weary; the misfortune is that fashion 
drives its votaries thither, and business only relaxes its hold of its slaves 
in autumn, instead of winter and spring, when the birth of the new roses 
and gentians brings regeneration to tired human nature. In its own 
way, and to those who desire an easy retreat from troubles, Scotland 
possesses irresistible attractions ; but in too many cases the cost of travel- 
ling and the stereotyped high hotel charges deter the would-be visitor. 
Donald would make his fortune sooner throughout the whole country 
if he could forget that insidious proverb which bids him make hay 
while the sun shines. Before the commencement of a new tourist 
season it may be as well for him to take to heart the truth that it 
is better to make friends of fewer visitors and to see them oftener 
and for longer periods at a time, than it is to weleome invading hordes 
of tourists for a night, and find next morning, as he presents his bill, that 
they fly Scotland for ever 
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The Weaknesses of Great Aen. 


THe weakness of a great man is often that feature of Lis character or 
that particular inclination in him which has most interest for the student 
of humanity. That Cesar was the first general and statesman of his 
age—that he conquered Gaul and laid the foundations of an empire 
which in name at least was to subsist for more than 1,800 years—these 
are no doubt facts of the utmost importance ; but, after all, they are the 
dry bones of history. The Shandean philosopher is much more interested 
to learn that Cesar loved to oil his hair; that he sincerely regretted its 
scantiness ; and that he was excessively pleased when the Senate con- 
ferred on him the privilege of wearing « laurel crown, and thus enabled 
him partially to conceal the injury which nature or hard living had 
wrought. Dress has been one of the commonest weaknesses of great men, 
many of whom were not the less careful of their personal appearance 
because they affected an ostentatious simplicity. In the national songs 
of France, Napoleon is the little Corporal in the plain grey coat ; but 
we may be sure that the grey coat was carefully arranged, even as the 
cocked hat was designedly worn in a fashion till then unknown. And, 
as a matter of fact, the Emperor did not always array himself in that 
sober-coloured vesture which Mr. Tennyson has described as the symbolic 
robe of freedom. An English traveller who visited Paris during the 
brief interval of the Peace of Amiens, and was introduced to the First 
Consul, has left on record his astonishment at seeing the great enemy of 
England in scarlet (richly laced, by the way, with gold). It may 
interest some to know that Napoleon set apart 800d. a year for dress. 
Unfortunately he had a weakness for white kerseymere breeches ; and, 
being often wholly absorbed with cares of state (as courtly chroniclers 
apologetically observe), he would constantly spill ink, or gravy, or coffee 
upon the aforesaid garments, which he hastened to change as soon as he 
perceived the mishap. This circumstance cost the blameless, but timid, 
Comte de Rémusat his place as Master of the Robes. For the Emperor 
soiled his clothes, and especially his white breeches, so frequently and so 
grievously, that the imperial tailor (M. Léger) was constantly receiving 
fresh orders, and 800/. a year became quite insufiicient to meet that 
functionary’s little bills. Now the Comte de Rémusat, who knew that 
the Emperor hated any disorder in his accounts, was foolishly afraid to 
speak to him on the subject. Meanwhile M. Léger became pressing in 
his demands for payment. At first he sent in his bill every month, 
then every fortnight, then every week, then twice a week, then every 
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day ; but the Master of the Robes continued to return unsatisfactory 
answers. At length M. Léger, whose patience was exhausted, took the 
bold step of complaining to the Emperor in person, at the very moment 
that his Majesty was trying on a new uniform. With astonishment 
and anger Napoleon learned that he owed his tailor 1,200/. The same 
day he paid the bill and dismissed M. de Rémusat from his post, which 
was given to M. de Montesquiou-Fezensac, a chamberlain in the imperial 
household. “I hope Monsieur le ‘Comte,” said Napoleon, between a 
smile and a frown, to the newly-appointed master, “ that you will not 
expose me to the disgrace of being dunned for the breeches I am wearing.” 
Frederic the Great regulated this ‘department of expenditure in a much 
simpler way: he had but one fine gala dress, which lasted him all his 
life, for he took care not to soil it. His work-day suits were shabbier 
than those which gentlemen abandon to their valets—the waistcoat 
pockets crammed with snuff, and the rest of the apparel liberally sprinkled 
with the same pungent powder. The King’s most amiable weakness— 
if indeed it can be called one—was his ‘partiality for dogs. Several of 
these favourites were allowed to occupy the best arm-chairs in the royal 
study, and were not teased when they acted as dogs will act. “ After 
all,” said Frederic, “a Pompadour would cost me much more.” But 
Frederic had other weaknesses which were not equally amiable. 

On the whole, the Great Slovens have probably been as numerous as 
the Great Dandies; and few will deny that utter carelessness as to per- 
sonal appearance is at least as much of a weakness as its opposite. The 
well-known text which some worthy people have put forward on this 
subject does not, when properly translated, enjoin us to “take no 
thought,” but only “not to be over anxious,” in respect of what we 
shall put on. 

Johnson, perhaps the greatest sloven of all ages, said one of the best 
things ever uttered against the puritanical view of this matter. “ Let 
us not be found, when our Master calls us, stripping the lace off our 

vaistcoats, but the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues 
Alas! sir, a man who cannot get to heaven in a green coat will not find 
his way thither the sconer in a grey one.” Slovenliness seems to have 
been rather a weakness of lawyers, as well as of literary men—pace the 
Bar and the Press of to-day. Ifin society we except “present company,” 
so in writing we exclude persons living. Lord Kenyon was so terrible a 
sloven that one wonders George IIT. never scolded him about bis per- 
sonal appearance, as his Majesty once did in respect of his unlucky habit 
of misquoting classical authors. 

“T wish, my Lord,” the King was pleased to remark, “that you would 
leave off your bad Latin and stick to your good Jaw.” 

Kenyon’s law was certainly good ; but the judge had a weakness as 
well as the man. As his biographer puts it, “ Lord Kenyon trusted too 
much to the power of the terrors of the law in guarding the right of 
property from fraud or violence; and he inflicted death (a great deal too 
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often) as the most terrible, and therefore the most preventive, punish- 
ment.” The weakness, however, was of the understanding, and not of 
the heart ; the Chief Justice being very far from a man of cruel disposi- 
tion, as the following anecdote, at once ghastly and affecting, bears wit- 
ness. He had passed sentence of death upon a young woman who had 
heen found guilty of theft, but had intimated that he meant to recom- 
mend her to mercy. The young woman only heard the formula of the 
sentence, in its horrible precision of language, and fainted away. Lord 
Kenyon, evidently much agitated, called out, “ I don’t mean to hang 
you. Will nobody tell her that I don’t mean to hang her 1” 

For the disciple of Mr. Carlyle the word Clothes has acquired a wide 
extension of meaning; and Herr Teufelsdréck might have smiled 
approval of the Monacan irreconcileable’s warning, “ Rabagas, on com- 
mence par une culotte, et on finit par une décoration.” Ever since titles 
and ribands were invented, a desire for them has been the weakness of 
great minds, and of minds that seemed in all things else the very types of 
common sense. Our rugged Cromwell longed to be called King Oliver ; 
and Louis Philippe, with all his liberalism, was grieved at heart because 
his subjects would not let him take the style of Louis XIX., and because 
they made him King of the French, instead of King of France and 
Navarre. M. Guizot has told us of the genuine pleasure experienced by 
his Sovereign when the Queen of England conferred on him the order of 
the Garter. Once he had the blue riband, Louis Philippe fancied he 
could no longer be sneered at as “ King of the Barricades,” but would be 
looked on as a thoroughly orthodox monarch, and a member of the most 
select society in the world. A similar weakness is said to have been 
displayed by a man who was, perhaps, one of the mainstays of the Orleans 
dynasty. He was the first member of a famous house of bankers, who 
settled in Paris; and is said to have taken very seriously to heart the 
title of Baron, conferred on him by the Emperor of Austria. Accord- 
ing to M. Larchey, the great financier never travelled without a certain 
purse in Russian leather, on which a Baron’s coronet was more than con- 
spicuous. Inthe course ofa certain journey he stopped at Lyons, and, it 
being early in the morning, entered a restaurant, where he asked for a 
bowillon, which French-bred persons think a cheering thing to begin the 
day with. Having despatched the bowillon, M. de R took out the 
famous purse, and asked for the bill. The waiter, espying the coronet, 
but not being versed in heraldic lore, thought it safest to address the 
stranger as “ Monsieur le Duc.” M.de R gave but five sous of powr- 
boire, and observed with that accent, of which the secret has died with him, 
“Che ne suis pas tuc.” By-and-by he came back to lunch. The same 
waiter served him, and proved quite as attentive as in the morning. 
Only this time he addressed the customer as “Monsieur le Comte.” 
The banker gave him five francs for himself, but observed, at the same 
time, “Che ne suis pas gonte.” A couple of hours later, on his way to 
the station, M. de R-—— stepped in once more, to take a cup of coffee. 
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The waiter, much mystified, ventured to call him “ Monsieur Je Baron,” 
and received a louis d’or by way of tip, while the giver added, with an 
air of grave satisfaction, these words, “ Oui—che suis paron.” 

Altogether, the number of great men, who seemed hardly to under- 
stand how much above the symbols of external greatness they stood, is 
painfully large. In that list is our William IIT., of all persons, who 
took a strange pleasure in wearing the actual corporeal crown of 
England, and the royal robes in which majesty is entitled to wrap itself, 
when to majesty seemeth good. Sir William Hamilton, again, devoted 
too many of the best hours of his early manhood to fishing a baronetey 
(which he fancied necessary to his well-being) out of the obscurity of the 
seventeenth century. But for those lost hours, the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned might have been more completely thought out. Bacon and (in 
a lesser degree) Scott afford melancholy examples of a similar weakness, 
and its vexatious, not to say tragic, consequences. 

Again, though a contempt for titles and decorations (especially since 
their relative value has changed) has been common enough for many a 
day, one cannot help thinking that the refusal of them has in not a few 
cases proceeded from the same motive which made others seek them. 
The weakness of false pride was shown not more by the Macedonian 
conqueror who proclaimed himself a god, than by the philosopher in the 
tub who was rude to him. Indeed, it was an excellent answer that 
Alexander made when some one praised Antipater in his hearing becuse 
that officer refused to follow the Asiatic fashions which were being 
adopted by his colleagues, and continued to wear black while they wore 
purple. “ Yes,” said the King; “but Antipater is all purple within.” 
The virtue of some persons is unpleasantly ferocious. One cannot help 
regretting, for instance, that Bentham, when the Czar Alexander sent 
him a diamond ring, did not decline it—if he must have declined it—with 
less of a flourish of trumpets. There is something that jars on one’s 
mind in that message about its not being his mission to receive diamond 
rings from emperors, but to teach nations the lessons of wisdom—or 
words much to that effect. Who had ever supposed it was his mission 
to receive diamond rings from anybody? The humility of men who are 
much talked about is seldom a perfectly genuine article. Did they really 
think nothing of themselves they would be more than human. Anent 
this matter, there is a curious story told of St. Philip Neri, who was 
commissioned by the Pope to inquire into the truth of certain miracles 
alleged to have heen worked bya nun. St. Philip employed a very 
simple test. He resolved to ascertain whether the nun had true humility, 
which, as one of the cardinal virtues, must be possessed by any one before 
he or she can receive the gift of performing signs and wonders. Entering 
her cell with a pair of dirty boots on, he pulled them off, threw them at 
her head, and ordered her toclean them. Vehement and shrilly expressed 
was the indignation of the lady; whereat St. Philip reported to His 
Holiness that a new saint had not arisen to edify the Church. 
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Among the rare instances of true Christian humility with which we 
meet in that long record of struggles for precedence designated as history, 
ig one singularly affecting. Madame Mailly, the first mistress of 
Louis XV., is said, after her loss of the King’s favour, to have led a life 
of unaffected piety and devotion. As the French annalist quaintly puts 
it, “She loved God as she had loved the King.” One day, being late 
for church, she had some diffienlty in reaching her usual seat. Several 
persons had to rise to let her pass, chairs had to be pushed back, and 
some little confusion resulted. An ill-tempered man snarled out, “ That 
it was a pretty noise to make for a “Since you know her,” 
replied Madame de Mailly, “ pray the good God for her.” Still, Madame 
de Mailly would have done better to be punctual. 

It is to be feared that the most common weaknesses of great men are 
of the same kind as those of little men. Formidable indeed would be the 
full and accurate list of illustrious gluttons, illustrious tipplers, and illus- 
trious persons who smoked more tobacco than was good for them. In 
some rare cases, their weakness occasionally brought forth their strength : 
the conversation of Addison ; many a speech of Sheridan’s and of the 
younger Pitt’s ; afew songs of Schiller’s were doubtless instances of the 
power of wine to stimulate the mental faculties. Indeed Schiller seems 
to have for a long time habitually written under the influence of a bottle 
of Rhenish, with which he would lock himself up in the evening, and 
write cheerily through the hours of the night. But unquestionably the 
most astonishing feat of this kind was Blackstone’s composition of his 
“* Commentaries ” over successive bottles of port. One feels almost respect 
for the hardness of a head which could think out so clearly under such an 
influence some of the stiffest points of a jurisprudence which, so to say, 
had neither head nor tail. In speaking of the classic age of English 
eloquence, one must except the greatest name of all from the list of 
Bacchie orators. Fox could drink, and alas! get drunk; but, as a rule, 
he appears to have postponed his sacrifices to Dionysus till after the 
debates, which he could the more easily do as he lived chiefly by night. 
Pitt would jestingly complain that in this respect his rival took a mean 
advantage of him. He himself rose tolerably early ; and being generally 
Prime Minister—the expression sounds strange in these days, but is 
strictly accurate—he was occupied with official business till it was time 
to go to the House of Commons, when he was, perhaps, already fagged 
and jaded with work. 

Very different was Fox’s mode of life during the session. At noon, 
or one o'clock, his friends would call on their chief and find him in bed, 
or lounging about in his night-shirt, looking extremely unkempt and (if 
the truth must be told) dirty. A conversation would follow ; plans 
would be arranged; and by-and-by, his toilette done and a cup of tea 
swallowed, Fox would stroll down, fresh and vigorous, towards St. 
Stephen’s, to speak as no orator ever spoke since Demosthenes. 

Tobacco has not till lately been so common a weakness of the great as 
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the fernrented juice of the grape ; but famous smokers would still makea 
mighty and revered company. Among the earliest of Britain’s worthies 
whose devotion to the weed was excessive, may be cited Hobbes. In 
Dr. Kennet’s Memoirs of the Cavendish Family will be found a very 
interesting account of the way in which the author of the Leviathan 
loved to spend his day. ‘“ His professed rule of health was to dedicate 
the morning to his exercise, and the afternoon to his studies. At his 
first rising, therefore, he walked out and climbed any hill within his 
reaching ; or, if the weather was not dry, he fatigued himself within 
doors by some exercise or other, to bein a sweat...... After this he 
took a comfortable breakfast ; and then went round the lodgings to wait 
upon the earl, the countess, and the children, and any considerable 
strangers, paying some short addresses to all of them. [He was then 
living with Lord Devonshire, sometimes at Chatsworth and sometimes at 
Hardwicke.]| He kept these rounds till about twelve o’clock, when he 
had a little dinner provided for him, which he ate always by himself 
without ceremony. Soon after dinner he retired to his study, and 
had his candle with ten or twelve pipes of tobacco laid by him; then, 
shutting his door, he fell to smoking, thinking, and writing for several 
hours.” 

Whatever may have been the abstract merits of Hobbes’s regimen, it 
appears to have agreed with him, for he lived over ninety-one years. The 
worst effect of the ten or twelve daily pipes was probably to intensify the 
natural irritability of his disposition ; for the soothing influence of tobacco 
is only temporary, while its permanent effect is the opposite of calm- 
ing. So at least more than one distinguished physician has averred. 
That Hobbes was terribly peevish in his old age there can be no doubt. 
We read that “he did not easily brook contradiction.” And, to put it 
mildly, he had a somewhat excessive opinion of his own powers. It was 
one of his boasts, for instance, that “ though physics were a new science, 
yet civil philosophy was still newer, since it could not be styled older 
than his book De Cive.” One hardly remembers a more conceited 
observation, unless it be Cobbett’s advice to young people as to the best 
books for them to read :—“ Read my books. This does, it will doubtless 
be said, smell of the shop. No matter. Experience has taught me, 
&e.” Among Cobbett’s weaknesses seems to have been a love of ale ; or, 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say, a belief that ale was pre- 
ordained by the celestial powers as the natural and fit liquor for Britons 
to quaff. The drinking of tea, which was becoming common with every 
order of society in his time, moved him to the fiercest indignation ; as it 
had in a former generation excited the fears of Duncan Forbes, who con- 
ceived that the brewing interest would be ruined by the general adoption 
of the new beverage. The Lord President of the Court of Session is 
reported to have rigorously forbidden the consumption of tea by his own 
servants—even to have dismissed a housemaid who was taken pot- 
handed in tke act. Duncan Forbes little dreamed that the day would 
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come when statesmen would be loudly urged to support the Tea interest 
and discourage the Beer interest. To return for a moment to Cobbett, it 
would be unjust not to acknowledge that he was himself of exemplary 
sobriety in an exceedingly tipsy age. Indeed he recommends pure water 
as well as ale. But these two were, he thought, the only rational 
drinks. His opinion may remind some of Sydney Smith’s statement that, 
when he went to reside in Somersetshire, the servants he had brought 
with him from Yorkshire seemed to think the making of cider a tempting 
of Providence, which had clearly intended malt, and not apples, as the 
legitimate produce out of which man should find the means of intoxication. 

After all, there were some grave reasons for Cobbett’s objection to the 
habitual consumption of tea and coffee (he denominated them both under 
the generic term of “slops”); more than one writer on the science of 
diet being of opinion that nature destined them rather as medicines than 
as daily beverages. Both the one and the other have been the weakness 
of hundreds to whose intellects the world owes some of its choicest trea- 
sures. Sir James Mackintosh went so far as to say that the power of a 
man’s mind would generally be found to be in proportion to the amount 
of coffee he drank. How well Cowper loved tea, and how well he sang 
its praises, we all know. As to Dante, so to him, the evening brought the 
pleasantest hours of the twenty-four :— 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast ; 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round ; 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 

Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in! 
Yet one may suspect that frequent cups of tea did not improve the 
nervous system of the unhappy poet; though he had other weaknesses 
which were of themselves sufficient to account for the final ruin of his 
mind. 

Innumerable have been the varieties of human weaknesses in respect 
of things edible and potable. We forget the name of the French lady who 
said she would commit a baseness for the sake of fried potatoes. More than 
one person may have only wanted her candour to make a similar avowal 
of excessive affection for a particular dish. The English king who died 
of a surfeit of peaches and new ale was hardly a great man; but the 
king who died of lampreys was in the first rank of the statesmen and 
warriors of his age, to say nothing of being something of a scholar into 
the bargain. Englishmen have small affection for the memory of Philip 
II., who irreparably ruined his digestion by immoderate indulgence in 
pastry; but he is still regarded by Spaniards as one of their greatest 
monarchs. To turn to men of unquestioned genius, Byron’s most inno- 
cent passion seems to have been for soda-water, on which at one time he 
almost subsisted, with the aid of dry biscuits. Apparently Beckford 


had a similar weakness for the gaseous fluid. During the three days 
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and two nights of continuous work in which he composed Vathek, soda- 
water was his principal sustenance. 

The names of Byron and Beckford, unequal as they are, both 
call to mind one of the most frequent and most troublesome failings 
of the great, and of those who for their brief day were thought great. 
‘“* England’s wealthiest son” and England’s cleverest son were, the one 
and the other, incorrigible posers. In spite of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
fine lines, one may suspect that Byron did not allow “ the pageant of his 
bleeding heart” to lose in effect from want of careful arrangement. “ It 
is ridiculous to imagine,” observed the blunt common sense of Macaulay, 
“that a man whose mind was really imbued with scorn of his fellow- 
creatures would publish three or four books every year in order to 
tell them so; or that a man who could say with truth that he neither 
sought sympathy nor needed it, would have admitted all Europe to hear 
his farewell to his wife, and his blessings on his child.” Among other 
distinguished farcewrs, as the French plainly term persons who act off 
the stage, everybody will readily place Louis XIV. and Napoleon I. 
(perhaps also Napoleon ITT.) ; and, reluctantly, Chatham, together with 
Burke, whose dagger exhibition is hopelessly indefensible. Rousseau is 
perhaps the prince of the tribe ; though Diderot has not inconsiderable 
claims to occupy that bad eminence. Devaines, indeed, gives a wonderful * 
account of the latter’s genius for what might be called domestic tragedy. 
As the statesman knew the writer well (and was always accounted a 
veracious chronicler), there is no valid reason for refusing him credence. 
On the eve of Diderot’s departure for Russia, Devaines went to say good- 
bye to him. Diderot, as he assures us, received him with tears in his 
eyes, and led him into his study ; where, in a voice choked with sobs, he 
broke forth into a monologue in these terms: “ You see before you a 
man in despair! I have passed through the most cruel possible of scenes 
for a father and a husband. My wife... My daughter... Ah! how 
can I separate myself from them, after having been a witness to their 
heartrending grief! We were at table; I sat with one on either side of 
me: no strangers, as you may be sure. I wished to give to them and to 
them alone my last moments. What a dinner! What a spectacle of 
desolation! ... We could neither eat nor drink.... Ah! my friend, 
how sweet it is to be loved by beings so tender, but how terrible to quit 
them! No; I shall not have that hateful courage. Wuat are the 
cijoleries of power compared with the outpourings of nature? I stay; I 
have made up my mind; I will not abandon my wife and daughter ; I 
will not be their executioner: for, my friend, believe me, my departure 
would be their death.” As the philosopher spoke, he leaned over his 
friend, and bedewed M. Devaines’s waistcoat with his tears. Before the 
friend had time to answer with a few words of sympathy, Madame 
Diderot suddenly burst into the room. The impassioned address 
which she proceeded to deliver had at least the merit of sincerity :— 
“And pray, M. Diderot, what are you doing there? You lose your 
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time in talking stuff, and forget your luggage. Nothing will be ready 
to-morrow. You know you ought to be off early in the morning ; yet 
there you are at vour fine phrases, and your business taking care of itself. 
See what comes of dining out instead of staying at home. You promised 
me, too, that you wouldn’t go to-day! But everybody can command 
you, except us. Ah! what a man! My goodness, what a man!” 
Devaines with difliculty kept his countenance, and lost no time in beat- 
ing a retreat. Next day he was not surprised to learn that Diderot had 
managed to tear himself from his wife and daughter, and that they 
appeared to be bearing his absence with resignation. 

The truth is, that, on a careful survey of the facts, one is forced to the 
conclusion that Diderot made the journey partly in order to escape from 
the beloved one, who was a model of constancy and devotion, but hal a 
sbrill voice, which, again, was the exponent of a quick temper. He was 
very poor, and had advertised his library for sale. Catherine IT. gene- 
rously purchased it at its full price; then appointed Diderot its cus- 
todian, at a handsome salary, fifty years of which was paid in advance. 
It was not even required that the books should be brought to St. Peters- 
burg. Diderot, however, determined to go and thank the Empress in 
person, which was no doubt a graceful resolution on his part. Only 
there was no especial reason why he should have stayed several months 
in Holland on the way, even if we admit that the most direct route to 
the capital of the Czars lay through that country. Once at the court of 
Catherine he was petted and made much of, as may well be believed ; 
and his delight knew no bounds. From St. Petersburg he wrote to 
Mdlle. Voland that “ while in a country called the land of freemen, he felt 
as a slave; but now, in a country called the land of slaves, he felt like a 
freeman.” Either Diderot saw things Muscovite through rose-coloured 
spectacles, or a certain orthodox empire has been progressing backwards, 
as Americans say, for the last century. 

“ The first step towards philosophy,” said Diderot, on his ceath-bed, 
“is incredulity.” Whatever may be the worth of this axiom, one is 
tempted, after a perusal of the Leligicuse, to think that an excessive cre- 
dulity was among the author’s intellectual weaknesses. At any rate, it is 
clear that no scandal in respect of monks or nuns was too black or too 
improbable for Diderot to give it credit. Of course, the wish was father 
to the belief. 

The credulous suspicion with which Diderot regarded a numerous 
class of his fellow-beings is supposed to have been the feeling with which 
Talleyrand regarded the whole human race. As a matter of fact, the 
Prince does not seem to have thought so ill of our common nature ; but 
he had a weakness for saying “ good things,” which may be defined as bad 
things, about other people. And one of his happiest mots was merely a 
witty reproof of that spirit which greedily catches at the suggestion of a 
hidden motive for the plainest action. Some one told him that M. de 
Sémonville had a bad cold. “ What interest can M. de Sémonville have 
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in catching cold?” quoth Talleyrand. Yet, if Napoleon’s greatest 
Minister had been a more suspicious person than he really was, there 
would have been some excuse for him. His youth was passed in a very 
hotbed of intrigue and back-stairs influence ; and, if we are to admit as 
trustworthy the evidence of Chamfort (as there seems no reason why we 
should not), Talleyrand’s own mother may have given him some strange 
lessons in the art of getting on. Certainly, there was no very healthy 
moral to be drawn from such a history as the following :—A woman was 
plaintiff or defendant—it matters not which—in an action about to be 
tried by the Parliament of Dijon. To gain her cause, it seemed to her 
the most natural thing in the world to try and get some great person to 
say a word to the judges in her favour. With this end in view she went 
to Paris, and begged the Keeper of the Seals to intercede for her. On 
the Keeper’s refusal, she applied to the Countess of Talleyrand, who, 
taking an interest in the woman, wrote herself to the Minister, but with 
no better success than her protégée. Madame de Talleyrand then 
remembered that her son, the Abbé de Périgord (the future Bishop of 
Autun) was somewhat of a favourite with the Keeper of the Seals; to 
whom, accordingly, at his mother’s request, the hopeful young ecclesi- 
astic was induced to write. A third refusal was the result oi chis third 
application. The fair litigant, with an energy worthy of a better object, 
now determined to go to Versailles, and seek to see the Minister. The 
coach in which she went was so uncomfortable that she got down at Sévres, 
intending to walk the rest of the way. She had not proceeded far before 
she fell in with a man who, on her asking to be shown the way, offered 
to take her by a short cut. They began to talk, and she told him of her 
trouble. He said, “To-morrow you shall have what you require.” She 
looked at him, astonished, but made no answer. Arrived at Versailles, 
she succeeded in obtaining the same day an audience of the Minister, 
who, however, declined to comply with her request. Meanwhile her 
new friend bad waited for her outside. On her reappearance he begged of 
her to stay at Versailles for the night—next day she would hear tidings 
of him. On the following morning he brought her just such a letter 
from the Keeper of the Seals as she had prayed for. Who was this 
walking Providence? <A clerk’s clerk, named Etienne. Whence his 
power? The father of mischief only knew. 

Apropos of the administration of law in olden France, it is a mournful 
confession to have to make that Henri IV. was not a sufficiently wise 
and virtuous ruler to refrain from tampering with the independence of 
his own judges. On one occasion, for instance, he sent for M. de Turin, 
who was to give judgment in the case of M. de Bouillon v. M. de Bouillon 
la Mark, and, without preamble, said, “M. de Turin, I wish M. de 
Bouillon to win his suit.” “ Very well, Sire,” replied the judge ; ‘“ there 
is nothing easier : I will send you the papers, and you shall decide the 
case yourself.” With which words he withdrew; when some observed 
to the King, “ Your Majesty does not know that man—he is quite bold 
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enough to do what he has said.” The King sent after him ; and, sure 
enough, the messenger found the worthy magistrate loading a porter 
with brief-bags, and directing him to take them to the palace. Tallemant 
des Réaux is responsible for the story. Henri’s grandson naturally 
inherited this royal weakness for being to his subjects all in all; but 
even Louis XIV. occasionally found a man who could face him. Thus, 
the Chancellor Voisin positively refused to affix the seals to a pardon, the 
proposed object of the monarch’s clemency being known to the Minister 
to be an irreclaimable scoundrel. The King took the seals and acted for 
the nonce as his own Chancellor ; then returned them to their regular 
enstodian. “TI cannot accept them,” replied Voisin ; “they are polluted.” 
“What a man!” exclaimed Louis, half impatiently and half admiringly, 
as it should seem, for he threw the pardon into the fire ; upon which the 
Chancellor consented to resume the seals. 

Louis’s idea that he might, at a pinch, seal his own ordinances, was 
not unworthy of Frederic the Great, who was ready himself to discharge 
every possible function of the body politic, and was at once the eye, the 
tongue, and the right hand of the State—occasionally, if one might push 
the simile so far, its foot, and booted foot, as the shins of the judges who 
would not take their Sovereign’s view of Miller Arnold’s case might have 
testified. Probably Frederic’s love of doing even the official drudgery of 
his dominions may have proceeded, if we examine its final cause, from 
much the same reason as that which impelled him to labour at the com- 
position of French verses. It was an ambition (and no mean ambition 
had it been attainable), not only to be first of all, but to be first in all 
things. As the Homeric chieftain was proud to be a stout spearman as 
well as a skilled leader, so Frederic apparently longed to be the 
intellectual as well as the civil head of the commonwealth which he had 
almost reconstructed to its foundations. Mr. Irving mentions a trait of 
Columbus, which is sufficient evidence of a very similar weakness in the 
discoverer of the New World. Columbus had somewhat childishly set 
his heart on being the first to see land with the human eye, as if it were 
not enough glory to have discovered it with the eye of science, enlightened 
by imagination. Such as it was, Columbus fancied he had achieved the 
lesser as well as the greater distinction. His claim, however, was dis- 
puted by a common sailor, who, as may well be imagined, had small 
chance of being believed before the Admiral. Maddened with dis- 
appointment at the loss of the splendid reward which had been promised, 
and which he had hoped to obtain, the unhappy man is said to have 
forsworn at once his country and his faith, and to have taken service 
with the Moors. One can only hope he was never made prisoner by his 
compatriots, for the Inquisition would have made short work with him. 
But Columbus does not come well out of the story. 

Other weaknesses of great men for doing little things have proved 
less harmful to others and to their own reputation. Among them may 
be cited Rossini’s passion for making macaroni aftet a peculiar and, 
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it must be admitted, an excellent fashion. He seemed as proud of his 
culinary accomplishments as of having composed William: Tell, which 
masterpiec2, as will be remembered, closed his operatic career. The 
reason Rossini alleged for passing the last forty years of his life in almost 
complete idleness was akin to that weakness of timidity which made 
Gerard Hamilton* silent after his single speech. ‘ An additional sue- 
cess,” said Rossini, “would add nothing to my fame; a failure would 
injure it. I have no need of the one, and I do not choose to expose 
myself to the other.” 

Goldsmith’s fond belief that he possessed a knowledge of medicine is 
known to all. Possibly it hastened his death, for he would prescribe for 
himself. Eugene Sue laboured under a delusion of the same kind; only 
for his there was some slight ground in fact, the author of the Mysteries 
of Paris having actually been a regimental surgeon in his youth. It must 
be admitted, too, that a droll anecdote about Sue’s performances in his 
later years indicates rather that he was sometimes very drunk than that he 
utterly lacked professional skill. He had one day dined with his friend 
Romieu at the Café de Paris, and had dined well—in fact, they had both 
dined well; and as they sauntered along the Boulevards, by way of 
aiding digestion, Romieu slipped, fell down, and hurt his leg. Sue called 
a cab, put his friend in, and drove home, where he dressed the wound. 
He then put Romieu to bed, and settled himself into an arm-chair for 
the night. Next morning he hastened to examine the wound, only to 
discover that he had tended the wrong leg. 

Few, indeed, are the men who have been great in more than one 
department of human knowledge and skill ; though (if one may avail one- 
self of the Oxford terminology) there have been a respectable number 
who have combined a first-class reputation in one field of distinction with 
a second-class in another. It is pleasant, in this year of the Rubens’ 
Tercentenary, to remember that the famous painter acquitted himself 
with credit in a diplomatic capacity. A lady once asked Casanova 
“whether Rubens had not been an ambassador who amused himself 
with painting.” “I beg pardon, madam,” replied the artist ; “he was a 
painter who amused himself with embassies.” One shudders to think of 
the depths of ignorance or impertinence the lady’s question reveals. 





* It may not be generally known that, once across St. George’s Channel, Hamilton 
became more courageous. He often spoke with effect in the Irish House of Commons; 
it was only at Westminster that he remained mute. 
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No. XVII.—Cuarwotre Brontii. 


THE well-known phrase as to critics being made of poets who have failed 
requires to be supplemented. The best critics are often the poets who 
have succeeded ; a truth which has been more than once illustrated by 
Mr. Swinburne. I shall not ask whether this can be said unreservedly 
in reference to his recent essay upon Miss Bronté. As usual, he bestows 
the most enthusiastic and generous praise with a lavish hand, and be- 
stows it upon worthy objects. And, as usual, he seems to be a little 
too much impressed with the necessary connection between illuminating 
in honour of a hero and breaking the wiadows or burning the effigies 
of the hero’s rivals. I do not wish to examine the justice of his assaults, 
and still less to limp on halting and prosaic feet after his bounding 
rhetoric. I propose only to follow an inquiry suggested by a part of his 
argument. After all, though criticism cannot boast of being a science, 
it ought to aim at something like a scientific basis, or at least to proceed 
in a scientific spirit. The critic, therefore, before abandoning himself to 
the oratorical impulse, should endeavour to classify the phenomena 
with which he is dealing as calmly as if he were ticketing a fossil in a 
museum. The most glowing eulogy, the most bitter denunciation have 
their proper place ; but they belong to the art of persuasion, and form no 
part of scientific method. Our literary, if not our religious, creed should 
rest upon a purely rational ground, and be exposed to logical tests. Our 
faith in an author must in the first instance be the product of instinctive 
sympathy, instead of deliberate reason. It may be propagated by the 
contagion of enthusiasm, and preached with all the fervour of prose- 
lytism. But when we are seeking to justify our emotions, we must en- 
deavour to get for the time into the position of an independent spectator, 
applying with rigid impartiality such methods as are best calculated to 
free us from the influence of personal bias. 

Undoubtedly it is a very difficult task to be alternately witness and 
judge ; to feel strongly, and yet to analyse coolly ; to love every feature 
in a familiar face, and yet to decide calmly upon its intrinsic ugliness or 
beauty. To be an adequate critic is almost to be a contradiction in 
terms ; to be susceptible to a force, and yet free from its influence ; to be 
moving with the stream, and yet to be standing on the bank. It is 
especially difficult in the case of writers like Miss Bronté, and of critics 
who were in the most enthusiastic age when her fame was in its early 
freshness. It is almost impossible not to have overpowering prejudices 
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in regard to a character so intense, original, and full of special idiosyn- 
crasy. If you did not love her, you must hate her ; or, since hatred for 
so noble a sufferer would imply unreasonable brutality, we may say, 
feel strongly a hopeless uncongeniality of temperament. The power of 
exciting such feelings is, indeed, some testimony to an author’s intrinsic 
force ; and it may explain the assertion of her latest biographer. If it 
be true, as he says, that she has been comparatively neglected of late 
years, that is what may easily happen in the case of writers more re- 
markable for intensity than comprehensive power. Their real audience 
must always be the comparatively small number who are in sympathy 
with their peculiar moods. But their vigour begins by impressing and 
overawing a large number of persons who do not feel this spontaneous 
sympathy. They conquer by sheer force minds whom they do not 
attract by milder methods, In literature, at any rate, violent conquests 
are generally transitory ; and, after a time, those who have obeyed the 
rule against their natural inclination, fall away and leave an audience 
composed of those alone who have been swayed by a deeper attraction. 
Charlotte Bronté, and perhaps her sister Emily in an even higher degree, 
must have a certain interest for all intelligent observers of character. 
But only a minority will thoroughly and unreservedly enjoy the writings 
which embody so peculiar an essence. Some scenery—rich pasturage 
and abounding rivers and forest-clad hills—appeals more or less to 
everybody. It is only a few who really love the lonely cairn on a wind- 
swept moor. An accident may make it the fashion to affect admiration 
for such peculiar aspects of nature ; but, like all affectations, it will dic 
away after a time, and the faithful lovers be reduced to a narrow 
band. 

The comparative eclipse then—if eclipse there be—of Charlotte 
Bronté’s fame does not imply want of power, but want of comprehen- 
siveness. There isa certain primd facie presumption against a writer 
who appeals only to a few, though it may be amply rebutted by showing 
that the few are also fit. The two problems must go together; why is 
the charm so powerful, and why is it so limited? Any intense per- 
sonality has so far a kind of double-edged influence. Shakespeare sym- 
pathises with everybody, and therefore every one with him. Swift 
scorns and loathes a great part of the world, and therefore if people in 
general read Swift, or said honestly what they felt, most readers would 
confess to a simple feeling of aversion to his writings. There is, how- 
ever, a further distinction. One may dislike such a man as Swift, but 
one cannot set him aside. His amazing intellectual vigour, the power 
with which he states some of the great problems of life, and the trenchant 
decision of his answer, give him a right to be heard. We may shudder, 
but we are forced to listen. If with equal force of character his intel- 
lectual power had been less, we should feel the shock without the mys- 
terious attraction. He would be an unpleasant phenomenon, and one 
which might be simply neglected. It is because he brings his peculiar 
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views to bear upon problems of universal interest that we cannot afford 
simply to drop him out of mind. The power of grasping general truths 
is necessary to give a broad base to a writer’s fame, though his capacity 
for tender and deep emotion is that which makes us love or hate him. 

Mr. Swinburne takes Miss Bronté to illustrate the distinction be- 
tween “genius” and “ intellect.” Genius, he says, as the most potent 
faculty, can most safely dispense with its ally. If genius be taken to 
mean the poetic as distinguished from the scientific type of mind—that 
which sees intuitively, prefers synthesis to analysis, and embodies ideas 
in concrete symbols instead of proceeding by rule and measure, and con- 
structing diagrams in preference to drawing pictures—the truth is unde- 
niable and important, The reasoner gives us mechanism and constructs 
automata, where the seer creates living and feeling beings. The contrast 
used to be illustrated by the cases of Jonson and Shakespeare—by the 
difference between the imaginative vigour of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and the elaborate construction of Sejanus. We must add, however, 
that the two qualities of mind are not mutually exclusive. The most 
analytic mind has some spark of creative power, and the great creators are 
capable of deliberate dissection. Shakespeare could reflect ; and Jonson 
could see. The ideally perfect mind would be capable of applying each 
method with equal facility in its proper place. 

Genius, therefore, manifested in any high degree, must be taken to 
include intellect, if the words are to be used in this sense. Genius begins 
where intellect ends; or takes by storm where intellect has to make 
elaborate approaches according to the rules of scientific strategy. One 
sees where the other demonstrates, but the same principles are common 
to both. To say that a writer shows more genius than intellect may 
mean simply that, as an artist, he proceeds by the true artistic method, 
and does not put us off with scientific formule galvanised into an internal 
semblance of life. But it may mean that his reflective powers are weak, 
that he has not assimilated the seminal ideas of his time, and is at a loss 
in the higher regions of philosophic thought. If so, you are setting limits 
to the sphere of his influence, and show that he is incapable of uttering 
the loftiest aspirations and the deepest emotions of his fellows. A great 
religious teacher may prefer a parable to a theory, but the parable is 
impressive because it gives the most vivid embodiment of a truly philo- 
sophical theory. 

Miss Bronté, as her warmest admirers would grant, was not and did 
not in the least affect to be a philosophical thinker. And because a great 
writer, to whom she has been gratuitously compared, is strong just 
where she is weak, her friends have an injudicious desire to make out 
that the matter is of no importance, and that her comparative poverty of 
thought is no injury to her work. There is no difficulty in following 
them so far as to admit that her work is none the worse for containing 
no theological or philosophical disquisitions, or for showing no familiarity 
with the technicalities of modern science and metaphysics. But the 
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admission by no means follows that her work does not suffer very ma- 
terially by the comparative narrowness of the circle of ideas in which 
her mind habitually revolved. Perhaps if she had been familiar with 
Hegel or Sir W. Hamilton, she would have intruded undigested lumps 
of metaphysics, and introduced vexatious allusions to the philosophy of 
identity or to the principle of the excluded middle. But it is possible, 
also, that her conceptions of life and the world would have been enriched 
and harmonised, and that, without giving us more scientific dogmas, her 
characters would have embodied more fully the dominating ideas of the 
time. There is no province of inquiry—historical, scientific, or philoso- 
phical—from which the artist may not derive useful material ; the sole 
question is whether it has been properly assimilated and transformed 
by the action of the poetic imagination. By attempting to define how far 
Miss Bronté’s powers were in fact thus bounded, we shall approximately 
decide her place in the great hierarchy of imaginative thinkers. That it 
was a very high one, I take to be undeniable. Putting aside living writers, 
the only female novelist whom one can put distinctly above her is 
George Sand; for Miss Austen, whom some fanatics place upon a still 
higher level, differs so widely in every way that “ comparison ” is absurd. 
It is almost silly to draw a parallel between writers when every great 
quality in one is “conspicuous by its absence ” in the other. 

The most oby-ous of all remarks about Miss Bronté is the close con- 
nection between her life and her writings. Nobody ever put so much of 
themselves into their work. She is the heroine of her two most power- 
ful novels; for Lucy Snowe is avowedly her own likeness, and Lucy 
Snowe differs only by accidents from Jane Eyre ; whilst her sister is the 
heroine of the third. All the minor characters, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, are simply portraits, and the more successful in proportion to their 
fidelity. The scenery and even the incidents are, for the most part, 
equally direct transcripts from reality. And, as this is almost too pal- 
pable a peculiarity to be expressly mentioned, it seems to be an identical 
proposition that the study of her life is the study of her novels. More or 
less true of ali imaginable writers, this must be pre-eminently true of Miss 
Bronté. Her experience, we would say, has been scarcely transformed in 
passing through her mind. She has written down not only her feelings, 
but the more superficial accidents of her life. She has simply given 
fictitious names and dates, with a more or less imaginary thread of narra- 
tive, to her own experience at school, as a governess, at home and in 
Brussels. Shirley contains a continuous series of photographs of 
Haworth and its neighbourhood; as Villette does of Brussels: and if 
Jane Eyre is not so literal, except in the opening account of the school- 
life, much of it is almost as strictly autobiographical. It is one of the 
oddest cases of an author’s self-delusion that Miss Bronté should have 
imagined that she could remain anonymous after the publication of Shir- 
ley, and the introduction of such whole-length portraits from the life as 
the Yorke family. She does not appear to have been herself conscious of 
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the closeness of her adherence to facts. ‘ You are not to suppose,” she says 
in a letter given by Mrs. Gaskell, “any of the characters in Shirley 
intended as real portraits. It would not suit the rules of art, nor of my 
own feelings, to write in that style. We only suffer reality to suggest, 
never to dictate,” She seems to be thinking chiefly of her “ heroes and 
heroines,” and would perhaps have admitted that the minor personages 
were less idealised. But we must suppose also that she failed to appre- 
ciate fully the singularity of characters which, in her seclusion, she had 
taken for average specimens of the world at large. If I take my village 
for the world, I cannot distinguish the particular from the universal ; and 
must assume that the most distinctive peculiarities are unnoticeably 
commonplace. The amazing vividness of her portrait-painting is the 
quality which more than any other makes her work unique amongst 
modern fiction. Her realism is something peculiar to herself; and only 
the crudest of critics could depreciate its merits on the ground of its 
fidelity to facts. The hardest of all feats is to see what is before our 
eyes. What is called the creative power of genius is much more the 
power of insight into commonplace things and characters. The realism 
of the De Foe variety produces an illusion, by describing the most obvious 
aspects of everyday life, and introducing the irrelevant and accidental. 
A finer kind of rea'ism is that which, like Miss Austen’s, combines exquisite 
powers of minute perception with a skill which can light up the most deli- 
cate miniatures with a delicate play of humour. A more impressive kind 
is that of Balzac, where the most detailed reproduction of realities is used 
to give additional force to the social tragedies which are being enacted at 
our doors. The specific peculiarity of Miss Bronté seems to be the power 
of revealing to us the potentiality of intense passions lurking behind the 
scenery of everyday life. Except in the most melodramatic—which is 
also the weakest—part of Jane Lyre, we have lives almost as uneventful 
as those of Miss Austen, and yet charged to the utmost with latent power. 
A parson at the head of a school-feast somehow shows himself as a 
“Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood ;” a professor lecturing a go- 
verness on composition is revealed as a potential Napoleon ; a mischievous 
schoolboy is obviously capable of developing into a Columbus or a 
Nelson ; even the most commonplace natural objects, such as a row of 
beds in a dormitory, are associated and naturally associated with the most 
intense emotions. Miss Austen makes you feel that a tea-party in a 
country parsonage may be as amusing as the most brilliant meeting of 
cosmopolitan celebrities ; and Miss Bronté that it may display characters 
capablé of shaking empires and discovering new worlds. The whole 
machinery is in a state of the highest electric tension, though there is no 
display of thunder and lightning to amaze us. 

The power of producing this effect without stepping one hand’s- 
breadth beyond the most literal and unmistakable fidelity to ordinary 
facts is explicable, one would say, so far as genius is explicable at all, 
clny in one way. <A mind of extraordinary activity within a narrow 
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sphere has been brooding constantly upon a small stock of materials, and a 
sensitive nature has been enforced to an unusual pressure from the hard 
facts of life. The surroundings must surely have been exceptional, and 
the receptive faculties impressible even to morbidness, to produce so start- 
ling a result, and the key seemed to be given by Mrs. Gaskell’s touching 
biography, which, with certain minor faults, is still one of the most 
pathetic records of a heroic life in our literature. Charlotte Bronté and 
her sister, according to this account, resembled the sensitive plant exposed 
to the cutting breezes of the West Riding moors. Their writings were 
the ery of pain and of only half-triumphant faith, produced by a life-long 
martyrdom, tempered by mutual sympathy, but embittered by family 
sorrows and the trials of a dependent life. It is one more exemplifcation 
of the common theory, that great art is produced by taking an exception- 
ally delicate nature and mangling it slowly under the grinding wheels of 
the world. 

A recent biographer has given us to understand that this is in great 
part a misconception, and, whilst paying high compliments to Mrs. Gaskell, 
he virtually accuses her of unintentionally substituting a fiction for a 
biography. Mr. Wemyss Reid’s intention is excellent ; and one can well 
believe that Mrs. Gaskell did in fact err by carrying into the earlier 
period the gloom of later years. Most certainly one would gladly believe 
this to be the case. Only when Mr. Reid seems to think that Charlotte 

3ronté was thoroughly a gay and high-spirited girl, and that the people 
of Haworth were commonplace, we begin to fear that we are in the pre- 
sence of one of those well-meant attempts at whitewashing which “do 
justice” to a marked character by obliterating all its most prominent 
features. If Boswell had written in such a spirit, Johnson would have 
been a Chesterfield, and Goldsmith never have blundered in his talk. 
When we look at them fairly, Mr. Reid’s proofs seem to be curiously 
inadequate for his conclusions, though calculated to correct some very 
important misconceptions. He quotes, for example, a couple of letters, in 
one of which Miss Bronté ends a little outburst of Tory politics by say- 
ing, “ Now, Ellen, laugh heartily at all that rhodomontade!” This sen- 
tence, omitted by Mrs. Gaskell, is taken to prove that Charlotte’s in- 
terest in politics was “ not unmingled with the happy levity of youth.” 
Surely, it is just a phrase from the school-girl’s Complete Letter Writer. It 
would be as sensible to quote from an orator the phrase, “ but I fear that 
Iam wearying the House,” to prove that he was conscious of being an 
intolerable bore. The next letter is said to illustrate the “ infinite 
variety of moods” of her true character, and its rapid transitions from 
grave to gay, because, whilst expressing very strongly some morbid feel- 
ings, she admits that they would be contemptible to common sense, and 
says that she had been “in one of her sentimental humours.” Did any- 
body ever express a morbid feeling without some such qualification ? 
And is not “infinite,” even in the least mathematical sense, rather a 
strong expression for two? A sentimental mood and a reaction are men- 
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tioned in one letter. That scarcely proves much gaiety of heart or variety 
of mood. If, indeed, Charlotte had always been at her worst, she would 
have been mad: and we need not doubt that she too had some taste of 
the gladness as of the sorrows of childhood. The plain truth is, that Miss 
Bronté’s letters, read without reference to the disputes of rival biographers, 
are disappointing. The most striking thing about them is that they are 
young-ladyish. Here and there a passage revealing the writer’s literary 
power shines through the more commonplace matter, but, as a whole, 
they give a curious impression of immaturity. The explanation seems to 
be, in the first place, that Miss Bronté, with all her genius, was still a 
young lady. Her mind, with its exceptional powers in certain directions, 
never broke the fetters by which the parson’s daughter of the last genera- 
tion was restricted. Trifling indications of this are common in her novels. 
The idealised portrait of Emily, the daring and unconventional Shirley, 
shows her utmost courage by hinting a slight reluctance to repeat certain 
clauses in the Athanasian Creed ; and the energy with which the unlucky 
curates are satirised shows the state of mind to which even a young 
clergyman is still invested with more or less superhuman attributes. 
The warmth is generated by the previous assumption that a young gentle- 
man who dons a white neckcloth must, in the normal state of things, put 
off the schoo!boy and develop a hidden pair of wings. The wrath excited 
by their failure to fulfil this expectation strikes one as oddly dispropor- 
tionate. And, in the next place, it seems that, even in writing to her 
best friends, Miss Bronté habitually dreaded any vivid expression of feel- 
ing, and perhaps observed that her sentiments when spread upon letter- 
paper had a morbid appearance. There are many people who can confide 
in the public more freely than in the most intimate friends. The mask 
of anonymous authorship and fictitious personages has a delusive appear- 
ance of security. The most sacred emotions are for ourselves or for the 
invisib'e public rather than for the intermediate sphere of concrete specta- 
tors. iue letters may dissipate some of Mrs. Gaskell’s romantic gloom, but 
they do not persuade us that the Brontés were ever like their neighbours. 
The doctrine that the people of Haworth were really commonplace mor- 
tals, may be accepted with a similar reserve. Undoubtedly every Scotch 
peasant is not a Davie Deans, nor every Irishman a Captain Costigan. 
There are natives of the mining districts who do not throw half-bricks at 
every stranger they see; there are Yankees who do not chew tobacco, and 
Englishmen who do not eat raw beefsteaks. And so one may well believe 
that many inhabitants of Haworth would have passed muster at Charing 
Cross; and one may hope and believe that a man like Heathcliff was an 
exaggeration even of the most extravagant of the squires in Craven. If 
there were many such people in any corner of this world, it would be 
greatly in want of a thorough clearing out. And, therefore, one may under- 
stand why the good people of Haworth should be amazed when Mrs. 
Gaskell set forth as common types the gentleman who fired small shot from 
his parlour window at any one who came within convenient range, and 
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the man who chuckled over his luck at dying just after insuring his 
life. 

But, for all this, it is permissible also to suppose that there was a 
strongly marked provincial character in that region, even if Miss Bronti’s 
life-like portraits were not their own sufficient evidence. All people 
seem to be commonplace to the commonplace observer. Genius reveals 
the difference ; it does not invent it. In one sense, doubtless, the people 
were commonplace enough, and in that fact lay part of their offensive- 
ness. Many of the upper classes, one may guess, were hard, crabbed men 
of business, with even less than the average of English toleration for 
sentiment or esthetic fancies ; and their inferiors were sturdy workmen, 
capable of taking a pride in their own brutality, which would have 
shocked gentler races. But the precise degree in which these character- 
istics were manifested must be left to the decision of local observers. 
We cannot affect to know accurately in what proportion the charge of 
originality is to be shared between the Brontés and their neighbours ; how 
far the surroundings were unusually harsh and the surrounded abnor- 
mally tender. In any case, one may assume that Miss Bronté and her 
sisters were at once even morbidly sensitive and exposed to the contact 
of persons emphatically intolerant of morbid sentiment. Their ordinary 
relation to the outside world seems to be indicated by one peculiarity of 
Miss Bronté’s writing. When young Mark Yorke sees that Moore has 
been flattered by hearing a lady describe him as “ not sentimental,” that 
offensive lad gets down a dictionary and endeavours to dash Moore's 
pleasure by proving that “not sentimental” must mean destitute of 
ideas. The trait is very probably from life, and is at any rate life-like. 
There are many amiable people who take a keen pleasure in dashing cold 
water upon any little manifestation of self-complacency in their neigh- 
bours. To find out a man’s tenderest corn, and then to bring your heel 
down upon it with a good rasping scrunch, is somehow gratifying to corrupt 
human nature. <A kindly wit contrives to convey a compliment in 
affected satire. But the whole aim of a humourist of this variety is to 
convey the most mortifying truths in the most brutal plain-speaking. 
Now speeches modelled upon this plan are curiously frequent in Miss 
Bronté’s conversations. Hunsden, the first sketch of the Yorke family in 
the Professor, composes his whole talk of a string of brutal home-truths. 
The worse characters, like Miss Fanshawe in Villette, thoroughly enjoy 
telling a friendless governess that she is poor, plain, and sickly. And 
even her favourites, Rochester and Shirley and Paul Emanuel, have just 
a leaning to the same trick of speech, though with them it is an occa- 
sional bitter to heighten the flavour of their substantial kindness. Miss 
Bronté has as little sense of humour as Milton or Wordsworth ; but her 
nearest approach to it is in some of those shrewd, bitter sayings which 
are rather more of a gibe than a compliment. When one remembers 
that the originals of the Yorkes were amongst her most cherished and 
cultivated friends, and that they are admittedly painted to the life, one 
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may fancy that she had received a good many of those left-handed com- 
pliments which seem to have done duty for pleasant jests in the 
district. 

The soliloquies in which her heroines indulge proceed upon the same 
plan. Jane Eyre sits in judgment upon herself, and listens to the 
evidence of Memory and Reason, accusing her of rejecting the real and 
“rabidly devouring the ideal.” And she decides in accordance with her 
witnesses, ‘“ Listen, Jane Eyre, to your sentence ; to-morrow place the 
glass before you and draw in chalk your own picture, faithfully, without 
softening one defect ; omit no harsh line; smooth away no displeasing 
irregularity : write under it, ‘ Portrait of a governess, disconnected, poor, 
and plain !’” 

Similar passages oceur in Shirley and Villette, and obviously repre- 
sent a familiar mood. The original of this portrait. was frequently 
engaged, it would seem, in forcing herself to hear such unpalatable 
truths. When other people snubbed her, after the fashion of the 
Yorkes, she might be vexed by their harshness, but her own thoughts 
echoed their opinion. Lucy Snowe is rather gratified than otherwise 
when Miss Fanshawe treats her to one of these pleasing fits of frank 
thinking aloud. She pardons the want of feeling for the sake of the 
honesty. 

Sensitive natures brought into contact with those of coarser grain 
may relieve themselves in various ways. Some might have been driven 
into revolt against the proprieties which found so harsh an expression. 
Poor Branwell Bronté took the unluckily commonplace path of escape 
from a too frigid code of external morality which leads to the public- 
house. His sisters followed the more characteristically feminine method. 
They learnt to be proud of the fetters by which they were bound. 
Instead of fretting against the stern law of repression, they identified it 
with the eternal code of duty, and rejoiced in trampling on their own 
weakness. The current thus restrained ran all the mere powerfully in 
its narrow channel. What might have been bright and genial senti- 
ment was transformed and chastened into a kind of austere enthusiasm. 
They became recluses in spirit, sternly enforcing a self-imposed rule, 
though, in their case, the convent walls were invisible and the objects of 
their devotion not those which dominate the ascetic imagination. 

Theorists who trace the inheritance of race-characteristics might be 
interested in the curious development thus effected. The father of the 
family was an Irishman, and the mother a Cornish woman ; the aunt, 
who succeeded her in the management of the household, had a persistent 
dislike for the character of her northern neighbours ; even Charlotte her- 
self, we are told, spake in her childhood with a strong Irish accent. And 
yet, is we find her saying in reference to the troubles of 1848, she has 
‘no sympathy ” with French or lish. She had been spiritually annexed 
by the people with whom she lived. She was obtrusively and emphatiec- 
ally a Yorkshire woman, though only ly adoption ; she is never tired of 
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proclaiming or implying her hearty preference of rough Yorkshire people 
to cockneys, sentimentalists, and that large part of the human race which 
we describe contemptuously as “ foreigners.” She is a typical example 
of the “ patriotism of the steeple.” She loved with her whole heart the 
narrowest insular type. She idolised the Duke of Wellington, with his 
grand contempt for humbug and ideas, terms synonymous—perhaps 
rightly synonymous—with many people. When she came in con- 
tact with fine foreigners and Papists, it only increased her hearty con- 
tempt for forms of character and religion which, one might have fancied 
& priori, would have had many attractions for her. If at times she felt 
the zsthetic charm of parts of the Catholic system, she was but the more 
convinced that it was a poison, dangerous in proportion to its sweetness. 
The habit of trampling on some of her own impulses had become a 
religion for her. She had learnt to make a shield of reserve and self- 
repression, and could not be tempted to lay it aside when gentle per- 
suasion took the place of rougher intimidation. Much is said by her 
biographers of the heroic force of will of her sister Emily, who presents 
the same type in an intensified form. Undoubtedly both sisters had 
powerful wills; but their natures had not less been moulded, and their 
characters, so to speak, turned inward by the early influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances. The force was not of that kind which resists 
the pressure from without, but of the kind which accepts and intensifies 
it, and makes a rigid inward law for itself of the law embodied in 
external conditions. 

The sisters, indeed, differed widely, though with a strong resem- 
blance. The iron had not entered so deeply into Char'otte’s nature. 
Emily’s naturally subjective mode of thought—to use the unpleasant 
technical phrase—found its most appropriate utterance in lyrical poetry. 
She represents, that is, the mood of pure passion, and is rather encum- 
bered than otherwise by the necessity of using the more indirect method 
of concrete symbols. She feels, rather than observes ; whereas Charlotte 
feels in observing. Charlotte had not that strange self-concentration 
which made the external world unreal to her sister. Her powers of 
observation, though restricted by circumstances and narrowed by limit- 
ations of her intellect, showed amazing penetration within her proper 
province. The greatest of all her triumphs in this direction is the 
character of Paul Emanuel, which has tasked Mr. Swinburne’s powers of 
expressing admiration, and which one feels to be, in its way, inimitable. 
A more charming hero was never drawn, or one whose reality is more 
vivid and unmistakable. We know him as we know a familiar friend, 
or rather as we should know a friend whose character had been explained 
for us by 2 common acquaintance of unusual acuteness and opportunity 
of observation. Perhaps we might venture to add, that it is hardly 
explicable, except as a portrait drawn by a skilful hand guided by 
love, and by love intensified by the consciousness of some impassable 
barrier. 
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Mr. Swinburne compares this masterpiece of Miss Bronté’s art with 
the famous heroes of fiction, Don Quixote, Uncle Toby, and Colonel 
Newcome. Don Quixote admittedly stands apart as one of the greatest 
creations of poetic imagination. Of Colonel Newcome I will not speak ; 
but the comparison with Uncle Toby is enough to suggest what is the 
great secret both of Miss Bronté’s success and its limitations. In one 
sense Paul Emanuel is superior even to such characters as these. He is 
more real: he is so real that we feel at once that he must have been 
drawn from a living model, though we may leave some indefinable 
margin of idealisation. If the merit of fiction were simply its approach 
to producing illusion, we might infer that Paul Emanuel was one of the 
first characters in the world of fiction. But such a test implies an 
erroneous theory of art; and, in fact, the intense individuality of Paul 
Emanuel is, in a different sense, the most serious objection to him. He 
is a real human being who gave lectures at a particular date in a pension 
at Brussels. We are as much convinced of that fact as we are of the 
reality of Miss Bronté herself; but the fact is also a presumption that 
he is not one of those great typical characters, the creation of which is 
the highest triumph of the dramatist or novelist. There is too much 
of the temporary and accidental—too little of the permanent and 
essential. 

We all know and love Uncle Toby, but we feel quite sure that no 
such man ever existed except in Sterne’s brain. There may have beon 
some real being who vaguely suggested him; but he is, we assume, the 
creation of Sterne, and the projection into concrete form of certain ideas 
which had affected Sterne’s imagination. He is not, indeed, nor is any 
fictitious character, a creation out of nothing. Partly, no doubt, he is 
Sterne himself, or Sterne in a particular mood; but Uncle Toby’s soul, 
that which makes him live and excite our sympathy and love, is some- 
thing which might be expressed by the philosopher as a theory, and 
which has been expressed in an outward symbol by an artist of extraor- 
dinary skill. Don Quixote is of perennial interest, because he is the 
most powerful type ever set forth of the contrast between the ideal and 
the commonplace, and his figure comes before us whenever we are forced 
to meditate upon some of the most vital and most melancholy truths 
about human life. Uncle Toby, in a far less degree, is a great creation, 
because he is the embodiment of one answer to a profound and enduring 
problem. He represents, it has been said, the wisdom of love, as Mr. 
Shandy exemplifies the love of wisdom. More precisely he is an incar- 
nation of the sentimentalism of the eighteenth century. It is a phe- 
nomenon which has its bad and its good side, and which may be analysed 
and explained by historians of the time. Sterne, in describing Uncle 
Toby, gave a concrete symbol for one of the most important currents of 
thought of the time, which took religious, moral, and political, as well as 
artistic, shapes. In many ways the sentiment has lost much of its interest 
for us ; but, though an utterance of an imperfect doctrine, we may infer 
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that Uncle Toby’s soul will transmigrate into new shapes, and perhaps 
develop into higher forms. 

When we measure M. Paul Emanuel by this test, we feel in- 
stinctively that there is something wanting. The most obvious contrast 
is that M. Emanuel is no humourist himself, nor even a product of 
humour. The imperfections, the lovable absurdities, of Unc’e Toby are 
imbedded in the structure of character. His whims and oddities always 
leave us in the appropriate mood of blended smiles and tears. Many 
people, especially “ earnest ” young ladies, will prefer M. Paul Emanuel, 
who, like his creator, is always in deadly earnest. At bottom he is 
always (like all ladies’ heroes) a true woman, simple, pure, heroic, and 
Joving—a real Joan of Arc, as Mr. Thackeray said of his creator, in the 
beard and blouse of a French professor. He attaches extravagant im- 
portance to trifles, indeed, for his irascible and impetuous temperament 
is always converting him into an Alolus of the duck-pond. So far there 
is, we may admit, a kind of pseudo-humorous element in his composition ; 
but the humour, such as it is, lies entirely on the surface. He is per- 
fectly sane and sensible, though a trifle choleric. Give him a larger 
sphere of action, and his impetuosity will be imposing instead of absurd. 
It is the mere accident of situation which gives, even for a moment, a 
ludicrous tinge to his proceedings. 

Uncle Toby, on the contrary, would be even more of a humourist as 
a general’on the battle-field than in his mimic sieges on the bowling - 
green. The humour is in his very marrow, not in his surroundings ; 
and the reason is that Sterne feels what every genuine humourist feels, 
and what, indeed, it is his main function to express—a strong sense of 
the irony of fate, of the queer mixture of good and bad, of the heroic and 
the ludicrous, of this world of ours, and of what we may call the per- 
versity of things in general. Whether such a treatment is altogether 
right and healthy is another question ; and most certainly Sterne’s view 
of life is in many respects not only unworthy, but positively base. But 
it remains true that the deep humourist is finding a voice for one of the 
most pervading and profound of the sentiments raised in a philosophical 
observer who is struck by the discords of the universe. Sensitiveness to 
such discords is one of the marks of a truly reflective intellect, though a 
humourist suggests one mode of escape from the pain which they cause, 
whilst a philosophic and religious mind may find another and perhaps a 
more profound solution. 

Now M. Paul Emanuel, admirable and amiable as he is, never earrics 
us into the higher regions of thought. We are told, even ostentatiously, 
of the narrow prejudices which he shares, though they do not make him 
harsh and uncharitable. The prejudices were obvious in this case to the 
creator, because her own happened to be of a different kind. The “Tory 
and clergyman’s daughter” was rather puzzled by finding that a bigoted 
Papist with a Jesuit education might still be a good man, and points out 
conscientiously the defects which she ascribes to his early training. But 
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the mere fact of the narrowness, the want of familiarity with a wider 
sphere of thought, the acceptance of a narrow code of belief and morality, 
does not strike her as in itself having either a comic or a melancholy side. 
M. Paul has the wrong set of prejudices, but is not as wrong as prejudiced ; 
and therefore we feel that a Sterne, or, say, a George Sand, whilst doing 
equal justice to M. Emanuel’s excellent qualities, would have had a 
feeling (which in her was altogether wanting) of his limitation and his 
incongruity with the great system of the world, Seen from an intellectual 
point of view, placed in his due relation to the great currents of thought 
and feeling of the time, we should have been made to feel the pathetic and 
humorous aspects of M. Emanuel’s character, and the might have been 
equally a living individual and yet a type of some more general idea. 
The philosopher might ask, for example, what is the exact value of 
unselfish heroism guided by narrow theories or employed on unworthy 
tasks ; and the philosophic humourist or artist might embody the answer 
in a portrait of M. Emanuel considered from a cosmic or a cosmopolitan 
point of view. From the lower standpoint accessible to Miss Bronté he 
is still most attractive; but we see only his relations to the little scholastic 
circle, and have no such perception as the greatest writers would give us 
of his relations to the universe, or, as the next order would give, of his 
relations to the great world without. 

Although the secret of Miss Bronté’s power lies, to a great extent, in 
the singular force with which she can reproduce acute observations of 
character from without, her most esoteric teaching, the most accurate 
reflex from her familiar idiosyncrasy, is of course to be found in the 
characters painted from within. We may infer her personality more or 
less accurately from the mode in which she contemplates her neighbours, 
but it is directly manifested in various avatars of her own spirit. 
Among the characters who are more or less mouthpieces of her peculiar 
sentiment we may reckon not only Lucy Snowe and Jane Eyre, but, to 
some extent, Shirley, and, even more decidedly, Rochester. When they 
speak we are really listening to her own voice, though it is more or less 
disguised in conformity to dramatic necessity. There are great differences 
between them; but they are such differences as would exist between 
members of the same family, or might be explained by change of health 
or internal circumstances. Jane Eyre bas not had such bitter experience 
as Lucy Snowe; Shirley is generally Jane Fyre in high spirits, and freed 
from harassing anxiety; and Rochester is really a spirited sister of 
Shirley's, though he does his very best to be a man, and even an un- 
usually masculine specimen of his sex. 

Mr. Rochester, indeed, has imposed upon a good many people; and 
he is probably responsible in part for some of the muscular heroes who 
have appeared since his time in the world of fiction. I must, however, 
admit that, in spite of some opposing authority, he does not appear to 
me to be a real character at all, except as a reflection of a certain side of 


his creator. He is in reality the personification of a true woman's 
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longing (may one say it now?) for a strong master. But the knowledge 
is wanting. He isa very bold but necessarily unsuccessful attempt at 
an impossibility. The parson’s daughter did not realky know anything 
about the class of which he is supposed to be a type, and he remains 
vague and inconsistent in spite of all his vigour. He is intended to be a 
person who has surfeited from the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and 
addresses the inexperienced governess from the height—or depth—of 
his worldly wisdom. And he really knows just as little of the world 
as she does. He has to impose upon her by giving an account of his 
adventures taken from the first novel at hand of the early Bulwer school, 
or a diluted recollection of Byron. There is not a trace of real cynicism— 
of the strong nature turned sour by experience—in his whole conversa- 
tion. He is supposed to be specially simple and masculine, and yet he 
is as self-conscious as a young lady on her first appearance in society, and 
can do nothing but discourse about his feelings, and his looks, and his 
phrenological symptoms, to his admiring hearer. Set him beside any 
man’s character of a man, and one feels at once that he has no real solidity 
or vitality in him. He has, of course, strong nerves and muscles, but 
they are articles which can be supplied in unlimited quantities with little 
expense to the imagination. Nor can one deny that his conduct to Miss 
Eyre is abominable. If he had proposed to her to ignore the oxistence of 
the mad Mrs. Rochester, he would have acted like a rake, but not like a 
sneak. But the attempt to entrap Jane into a bigamous connection by 
concealing the wife’s existence, is a piece of treachery for which it is hard 
to forgive him. When he challenges the lawyer and the clergyman to 
condemn him after putting themselves in his place, their answer is surely 
obvious. One may take a lenient view of a man who chooses by his own 
will to annul his marriage to a filthy lunatic; but he was a knave for 
trying to entrap a defenceless girl by a mock ceremony. He puts him- 
self in a position in which the contemptible Mr. Mason has a moral 
advantage. 

This is by far the worst blot in Miss Bronté’s work, and may partly 
explain, though it cannot justify, the harsh criticisms made at the time. 
It is easy now to win a cheap reputation for generosity by trampling 
upon the dead bodies of the luckless critics who blundered so hopelessly. 
The time for anger is past; and mere oblivion is the fittest doom for such 
offenders. Inexperience, and consequently inadequate appreciation of 
the demands of the situation, was Miss Bronté’s chief fault in this matter, 
and most certainly not any want of true purity and moral elevation. 
But the fact that she, in whom an instinctive nobility of spirit is, per- 
haps, the most marked characteristic, should have given scandal to the 
respectable, is suggestive of another inference. What, in fact, is the true 
significance of this singular strain of thought and feeling, which puts on 
various and yet closely allied forms in the three remarkable novels we 
have been considering? It displays itself at one moment in some vivid 
description, or—for “ description ” seems too faint a word—some forcible 
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presentation to our mind’s eye of a fragment of moorland scenery ; at 
another, it appears as an ardently sympathetic portrayal of some trait of 
character at once vigorous and tender ; then it utters itself in a passionate 
soliloquy, which establishes the fact that its author possessed the pro- 
verbial claim to knowledge of the heavenly powers ; or again, it produces 
one of those singular little prose-poems—such as Shirley’s description of 
Eve—which, with all their force, have just enough flavour of the 
“devoirs” at M. Heger’s establishment to suggest that they are the 
work of an inspired school-girl. To gather up into a single formula the 
meaning of such a character as Lucy Snowe, or in other words, of 
Charlotte Bronté, is, of course, impossible. But at least such utterances 
always give us the impression of a fiery soul imprisoned in tvo narrow 
and too frail a tenement. The fire is pure and intense. It is kindled in 
a nature intensely emotional, and yet aided by a heroic sense of duty. 
The imprisonment is not merely that of a feeble body in uncongenial 
regions, but that of a narrow circle of thought, and consequently of a 
mind which has never worked itself clear by reflection, or developed a 
harmonious and consistent view of life. There is a certain feverish dis- 
quiet which is marked by the peculiar mannerism of the style. At its 
best, we have admirable flashes of vivid expression, where the material 
of language is the incarnation of keen intuitive thought. At its worst, 
it is strangely contorted, crowded by rather awkward personifications, 
and degenerates towards a rather unpleasant Ossianesque. More severity 
of taste would increase the power by restraining the abuse. We feel an 
aspiration after more than can be accomplished, an unsatisfied yearning 
for potent excitement, which is sometimes more fretful than forcible. 
The symptoms are significant of the pervading flaw in otherwise most 
effective workmanship. They imply what, in a scientific sense, would 
be an inconsistent theory, and, in an zsthetic sense, an inharmonious 
representation of life. One great aim of the writing, explained in the 
preface to the second edition of Jane Hyre, is a protest against con- 
ventionality. But the protest is combined with a most unflinching 
adherence to the proper conventions of society ; and we are left in great 
doubt as to where the line ought to be drawn. Where does the unlawful 
pressure of society upon the individual begin, and what are the demands 
which it may rightfully make upon our respect? At one moment in 
Jane Eyre we seem to be drifting towards the solution that strong passion 
is the one really good thing in the world, and that all human conventions 
which oppose it should be disregarded. This was the tendency which 
shocked the respectable reviewers of the time. Of course they should 
have seen that the strongest sympathy of the author goes with the heroic 
self-conquest of the heroine under temptation. She triumphs at the cost 
of a determined self-sacrifice, and undoubtedly we are meant to sympathise 
with the martyr. Yet it is also true that we are left with the sense of 
an unsolved discord. Sheer stoical regard for duty is represented as 
something repulsive, however imposing, in the figure of St. John Rivers; 
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and virtue is rewarded by the arbitrary removal of the obstacles which 
made it unpleasant. What would Jane Eyre have done, and what would 
our sympathies have been, had she found that Mrs. Rochester had not 
been burnt in the fire at Thornfield? That is rather an awkward question. 
Duty is supreme, seems to be the moral of the story; but duty some- 
times involves a strain almost too hard for mortal faculties. 

If in the conflict between duty and passion, the good so often borders 
upon the impracticable, the greatest blessing in the world should be a 
will powerful enough to be an inflexible law for itself under all pressure 
of circumstances. Even a will directed to evil purposes has a kind of 
royal prerogative, and we may rightly do it homage. That seems to be 
the seminal thought in Wuthering Heights, that strange book to which 
we can hardly find a parallel in our literature, unless in such works as 
the Revenger's Tragedy, and some other crude but startling productions 
of the Elizabethan dramatists. But Emily Bronté’s feeble grasp of ex- 
ternal facts makes her book a kind of baseless nightmare, which we read 
with wonder and with distressing curiosity, but with far more pain than 
pleasure or profit. Charlotte’s mode of conceiving the problem is given 
most fully in Villette, the book of which one can hardly say, with a recent 
critic, that it represents her “ripest wisdom,” but which seems to give 
her best solution of the great problem of life. Wisdom, in fact, is not 
the word to apply to a state of mind which seems to be radically incon- 
sistent and tentative. The spontaneous and intense affection of kindred 
and noble natures is the one really precious thing in life, it seems to say ; 
and, so far, the thought is true or a partial aspect of the truth, and the 
high feeling undeniable. But then, the author seems to add, such happi- 
ness is all but chimerical. It falls to the lot only of a few exceptional 
people, upon whom fortune or Providence has delighted to shower its 
gifts. To all others life is either a wretched grovelling business, an affair 
of making money and gratifying sensuality, or else it is a prolonged 
martyrdom. Yield to your feelings, and the chances are enormously 
great that you are trampled upon by the selfish, or that you come into 
collision with some of those conventions which must be venerated, for 
they are the only barriers against moral degradation, and which yet 
somehow seem to make in favour of the cruel and the self-seeking. The 
only safe plan is that of the lady in the ballad, to “lock your heart in 
a case of gold, and pin it with a silver pin.” Mortify your affections, 
scourge yourse'f with rods, and sit in sackcloth and ashes; stamp 
vigorously upon the cruel thorns that strew your pathway, and learn not 
to shrink when they lacerate the most tender flesh. Be an ascetic, in 
brief, and yet without the true aim of the ascetic. For, unlike him, you 
must admit that these affections are precisely the best part of you, and 
that the offers of the Church, which proposes to wean you from the 
world, and reward you by a loftier prize, are a delusion and a snare. 
They are the lessons of a designing priesthood, and imply a blasphemy 
against the most divine instincts of human nature. 
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This is the unhappy discord which runs through Miss Bronté’s con- 
ceptions of life, and, whilst it gives an indescribable pathos to many 
pages, leaves us with a sense of something morbid and unsatisfactory. 
She seems to be turning for relief alternately to different teachers, to 
the promptings of her own heart, to the precepts of those whom she has 
been taught to revere, and occasionally, though timidly and tentatively, 
to alien schools of thought. The attitude of mind is, indeed, best 
indicated by the story (a true. story, like most of her incidents) of her 
visit to the confessional in Brussels. Had she been a Catholic, or a 
Positivist, or a rebel against all the creeds, she might have reached some 
consistency of doctrine, and therefore some harmony of design. As it 
is, she seems to be under a desire which makes her restless and unhappy, 
because her best impulses are continually warring against each other. 
She is between the opposite poles of duty and happiness, and cannot see 
how to reconcile their c'aims, or even—for perhaps no one can solve that, 
or any other great problem exhaustively—how distinctly to state the 
question at issue. She pursues one path energetically, till she feels her 
self to be in danger, and then shrinks with a kind of instinctive dread, 
and resolves not only that life is a mystery, but that happiness must be 
sought by courting misery. Undoubtedly such a position speaks of a 
mind diseased, and amore powerful intellect would even under her 
conditions have worked out some more comprehensible and harmonious 
solution. 

For us, however, it is allowable to interpret her complaints in our 
own fashion, whatever it may be. We may give our own answer to the 
dark problem, or at least indicate the path by which an answer must be 
reached. For a poor soul so grievously beset within and without by 
troubles in which we all have a share, we can but feel the strongest 
sympathy. We cannot sit at her feet as a great teacher, nor admit that 
her view of life is satisfactory or even intelligible. But we feel for her 
as for a fellow-sufferer who has at least felt with extraordinary keenness 
the sorrows and disappointments which torture most cruelly the most 
noble virtues, and has clung throughout her troubles to beliefs which 
must in some form or other be the guiding lights of all worthy actions. 
She is not in the highest rank amongst those who have fought their way 
to a clearer atmosphere, and can help us to clearer conceptions ; but she 
is amongst the first of those who have felt the necessity of consolation, 
and therefore stimulated to more successful efforts. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


SHADows. 


N the early autumn there was sorrow 
in the little white house at Ford- 
borough. Mr. Blake died suddenly ; 
and after his death it appeared that 
he had known of his danger, and made 
ready forthe end. He had carried his 
terrible secret in his heart, and worn 
a smile on his face, and kissed his 
girls, and noticed how the acacia and 
the laburnums were growing, and rated 
John the gardener, who was drunk one 
evening, when he came to shut up the 
bright little conservatory. He read 
the reports of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 

me with his usual care, made his usual 

jokes, and never uttered a word that 

was not altogether prosaic and commonplace. And at last he passed 

away quite quietly, as if he had abusiness appointment with Death. It 

was not heroism, but it seemed a little like it, this calmness in facing 
the inevitable mystery in the midst of that unconscious little circle. 

There was sorrow in the little villa, but there was bitterness too. 

Mr. Blake’s will was not to be disputed, but his widow could find no 
words too strong to condemn it. It had been made when his heart was 
softened towards his son. He had provided for his wife and daughters, 
but Oliver’s share was larger. Mrs. Blake could not forgive this, nor 

could she pardon the dead man that the earnings of his life were less 

than she had calculated, and as soon as she could she left Fordborough. 
Mother and daughters travelled together no farther than to London. 

There Addie went to her father’s sister, to await Oliver’s return from 

exile, and Mrs. Blake and Lottie started for Folkestone, talking of choos- 

ing some quiet place on the Continent where they might spend the 
winter. 

If there was sorrow at the little white villa, there was bitter trouble 
at Brackenhill. The slow weeks wore away beneath an overhanging 
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cloud, whose sullen gloom might at any moment be broken by a fatal 
flash. It was not difficult to say what was the matter with Horace that 
autumn. <A neglected cold, a terrible cough, a hurried consultation of 
doctors, a sentence of banishment or death—poor Horace! Mrs. James 
Thorne went abroad with her son, and Aunt Harriet came back from 
town, almost heart-broken. 

But what was amiss with Sissy? She went about the old house with 
drooping head and listless step. The delicate colour fled slowly from 
her face, and left a cheek pale as a tea-rose. A word, a look, would send 
her hand to her heart. She was restless and anxious, and thcre were 
dark shadows beneath her eyes. Any remark on her low spirits was 
met with a sudden gaiety as like her old gladness as fireworks are like 
sunshine. She declared that her appetite was good, and indeed she 
sometimes ate with an eager craving, very unlike a healthy hunger. She 
persisted that she slept even better than usual, and it was true that her 
eyes unclosed more reluctantly when morning came ; but Aunt Harriet 
was sure that hours of wakeful tossing ended in the heavy slumber of 
exhaustion. ‘ If one eats well and sleeps well,” said Sissy, “there’s not 
much amiss, You are dear kind people, but oh, what nonsense you do 
talk !” 

Mr. Thorne said, “ The child is fretting about Horace. He'll never 
fret about her.” But this explanation did not satisfy Mrs. Middleton. 
The first symptoms of Sissy’s mysterious malady had preceded Horace’s 
peril, and she said so. 

“ J know,” Mr. Thorne replied, nodding his head. “ All the same ; 
Horace is at the bottom of it. You don’t understand. You can’t. 
Well, I’ll see what I can do.” 

“For Horace? If you get the chance,” said Mrs. Middleton bitterly. 
“ Oh, Godfrey, I sometimes think that neither you nor I shall do much 
more for Horace and Sissy !” 

Mr. Thorne’s sudden ejaculation was like an angry snap. He poked 
the wood fire furiously, till the sparks went up the chimney in a fierce 
stream, then, poker in hand, he looked up at the old lady’s melancholy 
face. 

“ How can you stand there and talk such folly? This isn’t the first 
time the boy has been ill—he’ll come back to you all right in the spring. 
Of course he will! He must!” This with another assault on the 
big log. 

“T wish I dared think so,” said Mrs. Middleton. “But I was 
dreaming of poor Jim last night—you sent him away just the same, 
and r 





“ And he came back strong and obstinate enough to insist on making 
a fool of himself in spite of me—just as Horace will—see if he doesn’t !” 
was the quick reply. “And yer. know what a poor, puny fellow Jim 
was, Don’t talk rubbish! Sissy too! Asif girls didn’t always have 
heir little imaginary ailments! She isn’t going to die—not she !” 
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“Tmaginary !” said Mrs. Middleton. It was only one word, but the 
tone spoke volumes. 

“ Oh, she believes in it!” her brother replied. “Geta doctor. But 
whatever he calls it, the plain English will be want of occupation.” 

“Sissy had better have been brought up to serub floors and make 
bread perhaps,” was the retort. ° 

“Why? At that rate I might as well give up magnolias and 
stephanotis, and take to growing buttercups and dog-roses. They would 
be hardier. No, I like my hot-house flowers. God knows I don’t want 
to lose this one. I tell you she is fretting about Horace. I'll talk to her.” 

“Tf she is fretting about Horace”—— said Mrs. Middleton, as she 
went away. 

Her brother got up and unlocked a drawer in his writing-table. He 
took out a folded paper and looked at it, without attempting to open it ; 
merely to hold it in his hand gave him a sense of power. Formidable as 
it looked, it was nothing—not worth the paper it was written on— 
unless, indeed, he touched. the bell, which was within easy reach, 
summoned a couple of servants, and put that formal trembling signature 
of his at the end. Then that blue paper would be worth—Braekenhill. 

He hanlled it, laid it down, eyed it from a distance, walking softly 
to and fro, came near again, and stood looking at it. 

“ What would Hardwicke say?” And the thought of that respectable 
lawyer, astonished and discomfited, made Mr. Thorne smile, as he did 
sometimes, with one side of his mouth only. He took another turn, and 
came back, 

“ He’d say that three generations of Hardwickes were trusted by the 
Thornes, till old Godfrey Thorne had a job to do he was ashamed of, and 
took it to Mitchell of Stoneham.” 

Yet another turn, and another halt. 

“ He shan’t say it. He shall make the will himself. He shall never 
say that I was ashamed of doing justice to Percival. He shall do it— 
not just yet, with Horace ill and away—but it shall be done.” 

For a moment he looked half inclined to throw Mr. Mitchell’s work 
on the fire, but he ended by locking it in the drawer again. “I won't 
sign it,” he said, ‘There would be endless talk if I made any alteration 
in my will just now, and I shouldn’t care to do it either. But it shall 
lie there till I can go to Hardwicke. I shall be happier knowing that 
five minutes will make all right, if there should be any need.” 

Under these thoughts lay the consciousness that there might be no 
need whatever for the will. The contempt with which he treated Mrs. 
Middleton’s forebodings was not as real as he wished it to be. He felt 
the loneliness of his position very keenly, and was aghast at the widening 
circle of death in which he stood, as if his existence were charmed. He 
was almost ready to believe that his own life flourished in some subtle 
atmosphere which was deadly to those around him. He was strong and 
well, conscious of no failure or decay from year to year ; and the bright 
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j young lives which had grown up in his shadow had passed away, or 
were passing now. He shivered at the thought of his horrible solitude as 
he warmed his veined hands at the blaze. He had gloried in his power 
over Horace and Brackenhill, and now Horace was gliding out of his 
reach into the shadows. He had plotted against the lad; yet it was 
dreadful to think that the bright, handsome fellow, who shot so well and 
rode so fearlessly, and made friends wherever he went, should be beyond 
all services but those of a nurse for a little while, and then of the grave- 
digger and the parson, and should not care for any landed estate except 
the seven-foot one which Harold Godwinsson offered to his foe, No one 
had such cause for thinking ill of Horace as had old Mr. Thorne; but 
he was sorry for the boy, as he sat by the fireside, and the more sorry 
because he felt himself a conqueror. 

Thank God, he had Percival still! No sorrow could cut him to the 
heart while Percival remained—Percival, who had never known what a 
day’s illness meant ; who was almost as independent of him in his pros- 
perity as was Horace in the shadow of death—almost, but not quite. He 
could make Percival a rich man yet, and he would do it. 

His soul was filled with a great longing to look on his boy’s face then 
and there. He felt as if his dreams of death and loneliness would vanish 
if he might but touch the hand whose soft, strong grasp he knew so well. 
Percival had very beautiful hands, firm, smooth, olive-skinned—the 

‘ hands of an idle man. “Ah! they shall never have any need to work,” 

smiled Mr. Thorne, as he held his own to the fire. And though Percival 
was indifferent to many of the things which young men generally enjoy, 
he had some tastes which his grandfather could gratify. Dick Garnett 
had said that there was some pleasure in giving that young fellow a good 
glass of wine—he knew when he had one; and a dinner too—he could 
dine, not merely feed. Old Garnett considered that most people, and 
especially young people, took what they supposed was needful to support 
existence, in an ignorant manner which was beneath contempt. But 
Percival was an exception to this rule, and Mr. Thorne found pleasure 
in recalling Garnett’s verdict. True, these tastes and enjoyments were 
material, low; but if he could not apprehend Percival in his nobler 
desires, it was something to seize him thus. Let the boy put on his 
tragic, musing face and air of unfathomable mystery—let him roam 
where he would in dreams—he must needs come home to dinner. And 

, if behind that somewhat romantic exterior lurked a budding epicure, a 

connoisseur when priceless vintages should be in question, would he not 

think kindly of the old man who should save him from many a day of 
hashed mutton and cheap sherry ? ca 
Arriving at this point in his meditations, Mr. Thorne smiled again, 

and went in search of Sissy. He found her curled on the rug in the 

drawing-room, with a novel in her hand. As he approached, she 

gathered up all her energies and smiled. 

“ Sissy!” he said, abruptly, “ave you fretting about Horace?” 
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“T? Ohno! no!” 

He shook his head. “TI fear you are.” 

“ No, indeed; no. Iam sorry he is ill—poor Herace !” 

“ Ah, yes. But I didn’t mean fretting about his illness only.” 

“T know; I know. There is nothing else—really nothing. You 
must do what you like. You know best.” 

“T ought to be just, you know,” said Mr. Thorne. “ But I don’t 
want to be hard on Horace, and I don’t want you to suffer.” 

“Don’t think of me; there is no need. You must decide.” 

“ You haven't quarrelled with him?” 

*‘Quarrelled! I never dreamt of such a thing!” 

“ Because if this were a little tiff,” said Mr. Thorne, “there might be 
a chance of a reconciliation. Horace has been to blame, but he will never 
marry that girl.” 

“* What girl?” said Sissy, mechanically. 

“ This Miss Blake.” 

She sat pulling at the tassel which hung from a cushion close by. 
* No—I don’t think he will.” There was an undercurrent of painful 
meaning in her tone, and her little face was suddenly flushed with 
a rosy glow. 

“Then it is his deceit you cannot forgive? his word, solemnly, 
voluntarily pledged to me, and broken before the day was done! But 
are you sure you will not change—will not pardon him some day ?” 

Sissy leant against an arm-chair, and laid her face down on her 
curved arm, as if she were weary. “ Don’t mind me—don’t. You 
can decide.” 

The door at the far end of the room opened, and a servant announced 
that Mr. Garnett was outside. He wanted to speak to Mr. Thorne for 
a moment, but would not get off his horse. The old man went. When 
the door closed behind him, Sissy sat up. Her lips were white, her 
hands trembled. “He'll find me out some day, and he'll be so angry! 
Oh, and Horace! I shall never be a heroine—never. Judith wouldn’t 
have been frightened at such a little bit of a secret. If they scold me, 
what shall I do? No one ever has scolded me, and I couldn’t bear it— 
I know I couldn’t.” 

She rocked herself to and fro, with her little hands tightly clasped, 
and her melancholy eyes fixed on the empty air. ‘“ Poor Horace!” she 


aid to herself. Then she was still, as if she were trying to find some 
little shred of courage somewhere in her heart. “ It is all for Percival,” 
she whispered at last ; “ for Percival—Percival.” And across her face 
there passed the pale remembrance of a simile. 
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CITAPTER XIV. 
Goprrey Hammonp Prescrives. 


Goprrey Hammond paid a flying visit to Brackenhill, and was startled 
ut the signs of Sissy’s illness. “What is amiss?” he asked. Mrs. 
Middleton shook her head. 

“Can't you find out? Something is wrong—ske is literally pining 
away.” 

“ T know it.” 

“ Won't she tell you?” 

“She persists that there is nothing whatever the matter with her.” 

“ Have you had a doctor?” 

“She won’t see one, but I spoke to Dr. Grey about her. He sa‘d 
‘Try cod-liver oil,’ but she won’t touch it.” 

“‘Cod-liver oil! The man’s an idiot,” and Godfrey Hammond walked 
off with a thonghtful frown. 

He watched his opportunity, and caught Sissy in the library the next 
afternoon. Mr. Thorne was safely shut up in his study with his agent, 
Mrs. Middleton had gone into the village to see a sick woman, so Ham- 
mond had it all to himself. Sissy was turning the pages of a magazine, 
and there was silence for a minute, while he skimimed a column of the 
Times. Then she looked up, suddenly conscious that his eyes were fixed 
on her. 

“I’m sorry to see you are not looking so well as usual,” he said. 

“ There’s nothing the matter with me, really.” 

“ Pardon me, but I think there is.” 

“ No, indeed, no! Why I have such an appetite—sometimes ’ 
(seeing Hammond’s quick glance and arching brows), “and I sleep so 
well, it’s quite a trouble to get up. And if I eat well, and sleep well,” 
said Sissy, clinging to her poor little formula, “there can’t be very much 
the matter with me, you know.” 

“H’m !” said Godfrey. “ Mr. Thorne and Mrs. Middleton are rather 
inclined to agree with me, I think.” 

He sat on the arm of a chair, swinging one foot with an affectation of 
carelessness which his watchful eyes be'ied. They were light grey, and 
not very noticeable in themselves, but half that intensity of expression 
wou'd have made eyes like Lottie’s absolutely burn. Sissy came and 
knelt on the seat of the chair, and looked up at him with an anxious face. 

“They always agree with you,” she said, with innocent flattery. 
* You can make them think just what you like. Do tell them not to 
mind me. I should be quite well if they would only let me alone, I should 
indeed. I am telling you the truth. Oh, don’t you know I am telling 
you the truth? Don’t let them tease me any more.” 

“ Then, Sissy, you must get well, you know,” said Hammond ; and as 
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he spoke he put his left arm round the girl’s waist. He had been a 
young man at Brackenhill when Sissy was a tiny child, and many a time 
had she sat’on his knee and kissed him. But when she grew up he had 
dropped the familiar “ Sissy ” in speaking to her, fancying that it sounded 
paternal, and as if he were very old indeed. He could not address her as 
“ Miss Langton,” but he had carried the art of speaking to her without 
using any name at all to a high degree of perfection, and, if a name were 
absolutely necessary, he would call her “ St. Cecilia,” a title which she 
had earned one day at the piano. He had grown formal in manner too, 
not assuming any rights as an old friend. But now, moved by a quick 
impulse, he called her Sissy, and put his arm round her waist, and, as he 
did so, he felt her heart fluttering, and his own gave a little answering 
throb. 

Sissy was surprised, but grateful too. This tenderness from Godfrey 
Hammond, who was ordinarily so cold, moved her strangely. Just when 
she longed for sympathy, to find it where she would never have sought 
it, was a boon like waters in a thirsty land. Here was one who might 
continue kind, even if others were estranged. It was pleasant to feel 
that protecting arm about her, though she found it bewildering too, as she 
looked down at Hammond’s hand, white, and with a great signet ring 
upon it. Her own lay passively in his firm palm, clasped by his 
slim hard fingers. “Oh, I shall get well !” she whispered softly. 

“ Sissy,” he said, “shall I tell you what is the matter with you?” 
How plainly he could feel that fluttering heart! As he spoke there was 
a pause, and then a frightened bound, and looking down he saw that even 
her lips grew white as he spoke. She believed in his keen sagacity ; it 
was the fashion at Brackenhill. ‘The child has some foolish little 
secret,” he thought, but he hastened to say : 

“ You want change, my dear girl ; everybody does sometimes. Shouldn’t 
you like to go away—lI don’t mean for any of your seaside nonsense—I hate 
the seaside—shrimps, and bathing machines, and Jath-and-plaster cres- 
cents—but really away out of your every-day life? Venice—Florence— 
Rome—what do you say?” She was looking up, with pleasure dawning 
in her eyes, and Hammond, encouraged, went on: “ Or why not farther 
still—say to the East at once—eh, Sissy? Alexandria—Cairo—turbans 
and veils—camels and deserts—tents—Arabs—minarets—palm-trees — 
pyramids, and all the rest of it? Like Eothen, you know.” 

She drank in his bald disjointed talk as if he brought tidings from 
Paradise. “Ah, I should like that!” 

“ Well, why not?” said Hammond, observing her closely. “ What 
have these good people to do, that they need live as if they were rooted 
here? Shall we get them to take you away, Sissy? No dull English 
winter, but summer weather till June comes round again.” 

All the brightness was gone at once, like April sunshine blotted out 
by a rain-cloud. “Oh no! I think not. They wouldn’t like it, and 
perhaps it is best as itis, I don’t really believe I want anything, if they 
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would only let me be quiet. But it is very good of you to think about 
me—Godfrey.” The name came with just a slight hesitation, and 
there was a little awakening tremor of her hand in his, as if she feared 
that the protecting clasp might be abruptly withdrawn. 

It was not. Hammond only said: “ Ah! you wouldn’t care to go 
abroad just at present ¢” 

She caught at his words. ‘“ No—not just now, with poor Horace 
away and ill, you know. Some other time, I think, I should like it very 
much indeed.” 

She would not have minded letting Godfrey think that Horace’s 
illness was the cause of her trouble, though she had denied it to Mr. 
Thorne. Godfrey knew how like brother and sister they had been ; what 
more natural than that she should be sad when her brother was in 
danger? But Hammond had seen the quick delight, followed by as quick 
despondency, and was not to be blinded. “She wants to escape from the 
people,” he mused, still with his arm about her, “not from the place. Some 
foolish innocent little secret, something one could most likely set right in 
about five minutes, if one only knew it; but she is afraid to speak, and 
tortures herself with all sorts of imaginary terrors. Poor child! if one 
could but take her away from these worthy folks, and from her troubles 
too!” 

His silence alarmed Sissy. ‘ Don’t be vexed with me if I am stupid, 
Godfrey—I don’t think I can help it.” 

“Vexed!” Something in his tone startled both himself and her, and 
she looked up and met his eyes. For a moment their souls drew very 
close to each other—for one moment—later they would have laughed at 
the mere idea, but it was true—their two lives were within a hair’s- 
breadth of melting into one. Her wistful eyes, her trouble, her loneli- 
ness, her supreme charm of beautiful youth, would, I verily believe, have 
drawn a surprising question from Hammond's lips, could he but have 
been certain of the answer. But if Sissy should laugh at him! 

She would not have laughed ; I think she would have said “ Yes ”"—I 
am sure she would have said “ Yes” if she could have married him then 
and there, have left all her perplexities behind her, and have travelled 
with him into the wonderful far-off East of which he talked. Percival 
had gone away, to Miss Lisle, or to—ah! no matter—and when a girl is 
conscious of being helpless and alone, the temptation to find a refuge in a 
marriage built on something less than love may assail her with almost 
irresistible force. Esteem, gratitude, implicit trust—will not these 
suffice? Surely they must. There is nothing to alarm her in the life- 
long pledge ; the one thing she desires is to fee! that her refuge is lastin 
and secure. She weighs his kindness, not against the joy of perfect 
marriage, but against the sadness of her lonely life. Yet it will not do— 
though it may be useless to say so—it will not do if she has learnt the 
meaning of Love, hardly if she is capable of it. 

So it was well for Sissy that Hammond hesitated, fearing to be 
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ridiculous, and then became aware that the tide of passion and sympathy 
had ebbed as quickly as it flowed, and that the moment which had held 
such startling possibilities had fled, just as common moments fly. He 
sighed a little, partly in regret, partly in relief. True, it might be, that 
he had missed something of Paradise, but, on the other hand, it was very 
likely that he had escaped making a foo! of himself. Balancing the one 
against the other, there he remained—Godfrey Hammond, forty-four, 
with a reputation for sagacity, saying with fluent ease, “ Vexed, my dear 
Sissy ! no, why should I be? How can you imagine such a thing? But 
I still think a little change would——” And so on, loosening his clasp 
of her little hand as he spoke. 

Mrs. Middleton waylaid him before he left Brackenhill. ‘“ What do 
you think, Godfrey? Shall I take her to town and consult some one 
—whom would you recommend? Or what shall Ido! Give me your 
advice.” " 

“You won't take it if I do,” said Godfrey, rolling up his umbrella 
with a neatness which was almost miraculous. 

“Why not? What isit?” 

“ Well,” said Godfrey, “if I were you, I should——leave her alone. 

“ Leave her alone? Stand by and seo her getting paler and thinner 
every day !” 

“ Didn’t I tell you? Very well,” said the oracle ; “she wants change 
—something or somebody. Ask Percival down.” 

Now Hammond knew that Percival had lost his dream. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“As Orners SEE Us.” 

A pay or two later Mrs. Middleton found Sissy looking over photo- 
graphs—a very harmless occupation, which would have passed unnoticed, 
but that the girl started, and half closed the album as her aunt came 
in. She was aware of her foolishness when it was too late, and did 
her best to mend it. With a careless little laugh she laid the book 
down open at the portrait which she had been examining. It was the 
photograph Percival had given her—Bertie Lisle, the handsomest man 
in heralbum. Sissy followed the direction of the old lady’s eyes. 

“Tsn’t he perfect?” she said. ‘ Shouldn’t you like to see him, Aunt 
Harriet +” 

Aunt Harriet expressed a moderate willingness to look at the young 
man, if he came in her way. 

“T wish he would come in my way,” says Sissy, frankly. “TI like to 
see very beautiful peop!e. I wish he would walk in at that door, now.” 

“T don’t,” said Mrs. Middleton. “Godfrey hates the very name of 
Lisle ; he can’t bear that man’s father. It would be very awkward to 
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have to remark to your charming young hero, ‘I’m afraid you won't 
think me civil if I don’t ask you to dinner, but I’m sure you won't 
think my brother civil if I do.’ Unpleasant, wouldn’t it be ?” 

“Dinner!” Sissy tossed her pretty head. “I wasn’t thinking of 
anything so commonplace as dining with him. I suppose he docs dine— 
dear me! I never thought of that before.” 

“T should think he did. But what were you going to do with him 
then? Waltz?” 

“No, I don’t care so much about waltzing as I used to, I think.” 
And, after a pause, “ Nobody waltzes like Percival.” 

“ What then ? If you don’t want him for dinner-parties or balls 

“Oh, dear no!” said Sissy. ‘Nothing of the sort. No; I was 
thinking he would do very nicely to run away with.” 

“ My dear Sissy! What do you mean?” 

“ Something like Jock o’ Hazeldean ;” and she sang a snatch of the 
old song. ‘ How could one say ‘No’—how could one be expected to 
say ‘ No’ tohim, with a face like that?” And she pointed to the album, 
where Bertie looked out with a face almost girlishly beautiful, it is true, 
but with a lively laughing audacity which might qualify him to be the 
hero of such an exploit as she suggested. “ Who could wonder if one 
went off with him to the world’s end? Suppose William came in with 
a message, ‘ Mr. Lisle’s compliments, m’m, and he’s waiting with a chaise- 
and-four at the little gate, and the horses are rather fresh this morning,’ 
wouldn't you catch up your tatting and go?” 

“With four frisky horses, and no bonnet on? No, thank you! 
Mr. Lisle might wait for me till he was grey, cr till I went out in a 
hearse. He might drive me then,” said Mrs. Middleton, cheerfully ; “I 
shouldn’t mind.” 

Sissy laughed. “ Well, and I think perhaps I might manage to say 
‘No,’ if William were the ambassador. On second thoughts that wouldn’t 
do. No, Mr. Bertie Lisle should come to the window, and look in just 
as he is looking there, and beckon quietly—you would happen to be 
facing the other way—and lay his finger on his lips. I should go out as 
if nothing had happened, and in half-a-minute you would look out and 
see me flying down to the little gate, with Bertie Lisle by my side, and 
the chaise-and-four in the distance. And so—Adieu, Aunt Harriet !” 

She sketched the little scene so vividly, and threw such dramatic 
fervour into the tone of her farewell, that the old lady started, and 
glanced nervously over her shoulder, as if she expected to see young 
Lisle on the terrace, with his face pressed against the window. “ Don’t 
talk such dreadful nonsense, child.” 

“ Nonsense? Isit nonsense? Oh, I think it’s just as good sense as a 
great many things people say and do.” And there was another burst of 


song :—— 


” 





She's o’er the border and awa’ 
Wr Jock o' Hazeldean, 
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“ O’er the border—that’s it exactly,” said Sissy, seriously. “ That’s just 
where I want to be.” 

“ What, in Scotland? For that’s what it would be, I suppose, as you 
start on the different side,” Aunt Harriet replied, conscientiously working 
it out. “Oh, my dear, you wouldn’t like that, I’m sure,” with an 
anxious desire not to leave an invalid’s whim unsatisfied, but to reason 
it away if it could not be granted. “Scotland at this time of the year! 
Next summer perhaps.” 

Sissy stared and laughed. “Scotland! Aunt Harriet, who wants 
to go to Scotland? Pray don’t be so fearfully geographical with your 
Border ; you'll be telling me something about the population and pro- 
ductions of Berwick-upon-Tweed next !” 

“ Why, I thought you meant . 

“Then I didn’t,” said Sissy, promptly. “ Where is the Border, I 
wonder? It seems to me to be all round us, shutting us in like a wall. 
Didn’t you ever feel it ? And what is there on the other side? It can’t be 
just the same, surely: no, that would be too dreadful. Oh, Jock o’ 
Hazeldean, where are you? Come quickly, Jock, and take me 





O’er the border and awa’,” 

“ My dearest Sissy—really x 

“ My dear Aunt Harriet, there’s no harm in wishing to be o’er the 
Border, is there? And haven’t I heard you say, scores of times, that it’s 
very disagreeable to travel without a gentleman? There, don’t look so 
puzzled! I don’t suppose Jock will come while I’m in the mood ; but i/ 
he does—i/ he does i‘ 

And Sissy went off with a laugh and a swift step which died into 
silence and a lagging gait as soon as the door had closed behind her. 

Surely we must be rather narrow and monotonous beings (I speak 
modestly for the Human Race), to judge by the anxiety which our friends 
display if we show the least tendency to deviate from our ordinary 
groove. “Ah! I thought So-and-So didn’t seem quite like himself,” or 
“herself,” as the case might be; and every one looks mysterious or 
shocked. I dare say they are right. We are bound so closely to this 
rather wearisome self, that it is advisable to make the best of it. We 
cannot get rid of the Something which is partly what we are now, and 
partly what other people imagine us, and partly what circumstances 
force us to be, and partly what we once were, and never by any possi- 
bility can be again, Sometimes when we alone with that Something, 
gazing thoughtfully at it, a gleam of light will fall on it as it turns in 
its sleep, and show a face that is altogether strange. It is cumbered 
with dead loves, dead friendships, dead hopes, dead faiths. What is it? 
“ Yourself,” they say. Ah, no! It is not myself; but I feel that I am 
bound to it, and it is useless to drag it into follies in a vain attempt to get 
free. Better to come hack and walk in the appointed way ; and since 
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we must live together, and its power is great to help or harm, let it be 
as fair and pure as I can-make it. 

Mrs. Middleton was greatly troubled and perplexed by Sissy’s uneasy 
bursts of merriment. “She isn’t like herself,” the old lady thought. 
“ What could she mean by talking in that random way about Jock 
o’ Hazeldean?” It might have passed for mere nonsense, but for the 
certainty that Sissy had been secretly studying Bertie’s photograph. 
“‘ She never can have seen him anywhere and—and fallen in love with 
him!” thought the simple-minded old lady. “Oh, no, impossible!” It 
did not occur to her that Percival had brought the photograph to Brack- 
enhill. Nor would she have understood the interest which Sissy might 
take in secking beneath the features of Bertie Lisle for the unknown 
features of the girl she believed to be her 1ival; for I doubt if she re- 
membered that there was a Miss Lisle at all. 

“Dear me, it’s very puzzling,” she said to herself, as she clasped the 
aibum and laid it down. “I wish Godfrey Hammond were here, or 
even Percival. I can’t make Sissy out. I wish she would see Dr. 
(irey ; or if she would only try the cod-liver oil, it would be some- 
thing.” 

Consequently it was a real pleasure to Aunt Middleton when she 
saw a neat portmanteau in the hall, and heard that Mr. Percival had 
met Mr. Thorne just inside the gate, and was walking up. A minute 
earlier Sissy had stood on the same spot, gazing at the neatly engraved 
name, “ PercivAL THorNe,” as if it had a snake-like fascination for her. 
In a quarter of an hour, she thought, Percival would be there—would 
stand before her with his dark eyes shining, and his hand outstretched, 
stately and handsome like a king as he was—her king, living and dying. 
Only a few minutes and she would hear his voice, musical and full, 
whose tones always conveyed ideas of ieisure and abundant kindliness. 
And her heart within her was heavy as lead. 

“ Now it will all come out,” she said to herself, as she turned away ; 
“and what will Percival do? Surely he would stand by her. If he 
would, all else might go to utter wreck, and she be unconscious of loss. 
But if not——” 

She stood by a window on the stairs, and looked out across the park. 
Everything was grey and still. The year had lost its splendour, as of 
royal robes, and wore the aspect of a dethroned king waiting in apathetic 
silence till the end should come. There is something very mournful 
about autumn when its time is nearly spent. It lies stretched in faint 
gleams of sunshine, as if it dreamed of glory that is gone, clasping some 
poor remnants of the beauty and verdure of the summer. But it is so 
despairing that it will make no effort to retain even these. At the first 
breath of winter it lets its handful of yellow leaves escape, and gives up 
life with its last flowers. Sissy felt something of this as she looked out, 
and saw two figures coming along the sodden drive. They talked as 
they came, with unusual earnestness she thought, pausing more than 
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once, while the taller bent his head, as if in eager attention. Sure'y 
Fate would not be so cruel as to betray her before Percival crossed the 
threshold, and rob her of the touch of his hand, his smile and word of 
greeting ! 

She would have known that she was in no danger from their talk 
could she have overheard it. Mr. Thorne was eloquent about the ini- 
quities of one of his tenants, and his grandson was feigning an interest 
he did not fecl. As they drew near the long grey house, young Thorne 
looked up and thought, “ Sissy will be somewhere about ;” and while he 
said, “I don’t see how you could have acted otherwise, half-measures 
don’t do with a fellow of that stamp,” his eyes wandered over the win- 
dows, which glittered feebly in a passing gleam of sunlight. The door 
opened as they went up the steps, and Aunt Middleton came out to greet 
them. Percival was hurr’ed into the hall, questioned and made much of ; 
but he looked round for another greeting, and was suddenly aware that 
he had been looking forward to it ever since he had thought of coming 
down to Brackenhill, perhaps even earlier. For the first time in his life 
he hesitated to ask for Sissy, but after a moment Mr. Thorne looked round. 

“Why, where’s our little girl? Sissy ! here’s Percival, Sissy !” 

She had but to turn the corner of the stairs, and she stood like a fair 
vision above them. She did not speak, but her eyes met Percival’s, and 
a sudden rose-colour flushed her face. Some people have features which 
blur and distort the meaning of their souls. Hesitation looks like sullen- 
ness, shyness like awkward pride, gratitude like coldness, nay very Love 
himself wears so clumsy a guise that he is apt to be scared at his own 
aspect. But, if Sissy’s lips and eyes failed exactly to convey her thought, 
it was because they lent it an added loveliness. As she came down, step 
hy step, she was anxious and perplexed, and these doubtful feelings had 
for expression a shy and lingering grace in which the painter might have 
found a picture, the poet a poem. Percival, though neither, found both. 
Even Mrs. Middleton was struck. “ Why, Sissy,” she said, “ you look 
like a queen !” 

Percival smiled, and, while she was yet a couple of steps above him, 
he knelt on one knee on the lowest stair, and kissed the little hand which 
she held ont. Tears swam in Sissy’s eyes, and there was a lump in her 
throat. She dared not attempt to speak, but with the other hand she 
timidly touched his waves of strong, short hair. 

“ Ah! we shall be all right now,” said Mr. Thorne to himself, with 
a silent chuckle ; “I needn’t have feared that any one was fretting for 
Horace.” 

The pretty picture lasted but for a moment, and all tongues were 
loosened as they went into the drawing-room. Sissy sat on the hearth- 
rug, leaning against Aunt Harriet. Whenever she spoke Percival’s 
eyes sought hers with swift attention, and once, while Mrs. Middleton 
was wandering round an anecdote, he stooped and silently gave her a 
screen, and both were conscious that their hands touched. Sissy laughed 
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and talked the quicker for that touch. There was a feverish brightness 
in her looks and words ; it was like the vivid flitting of a butterfly, if a 
butterfly could be conscious of the frailty of its life and loveliness, and 
make little distracted dashes here and there, looking airily brilliant all 
the while. 

“Time to go and dress,” said Mrs. Middleton at last, and Sissy sprang 
up and went hastily away. Mr. Thorne looked at his watch. “Ah! I 
must speak to Duncan.” (Duncan was the butler.) “TI think he and I 
know your taste—don’t we, Percival?” and he looked proudly at the 
grandson who had a taste which was worth considering. 

“J’ll trust you, sir,” said the young man, with a smile, “as far as it 
is possible to trust any one in such a matter.” 

He turned to Mrs. Middleton as soon as they were alone. 

“So your last news of Horace was better?” 

“ Rather,” she replied ; “ but I am afraid to build much on one hope- 
ful letter. Still Iam very thankful.” 

“ You said Sissy was ill.” 

“ So she is, though she is wonderfully bright this afternoon. Don’t 
you think she looks ill?” 

“H’m—she looks like a perfect!y beautiful and delicate flower, as if 
a touch might destroy her. Yes; perhaps she does look ii], but it is the 
most bewitching, the most extraordinarily charming illness that ever 
was. If it were only catching, I think she would be mobbed.” 

“T’m afraid in a day or two you won't have any doubt about her,” 
said Mrs. Middleton. 

“Ah?” Percival gazed thoughtfully at the fire. Suddenly he lifted 
his eyes to the old lady’s face. “My grandfather doesn’t prescribe for 
her, does he?” 

She was horrified at the question. ‘Good gracious, no! You dow’t 
suppose I skould let him go near her with his nasty poisons }” 

“ No, I didn’t really suppose it. It was only an idea which occurred 
to me. Sissy looks a little like the stories one reads, of people who are 
under the influence of some powerful drug.” 

Mr. Thorne was curious in the matter of poisons, and kept a rather 
dangerous little medicine chest under lock and key in hisown room. If he 
were i'l, which he seldom was, he liked a remedy which had to be ac- 
curately measured by drops, and of which an overdose would be fatal. 
Better still, he liked handling litt!e carefully-stoppered phials, containing 
s2 much death. Horace thought it an idiotic whim for any one to have, 
Mrs. Middleton shuddered at it, Percival understood it and smiled. 
“Gives him a sense of power,” which was precisely the fact. 

“She shan’t be under the influence of any of his drugs,” said Aunt 
Harriet. “TI spoke to Dr. Grey about her, and he said, ‘try cod-liver 
oa” 

“More harmless, no doubt,” smiled Percival ; “ but much more un- 
pleasant.” 
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“She won't take it,” said Mrs. Middleton, plaintively ; “and when 
I told Godfrey Hammond, he said Dr. Grey was an idiot.” 

“Ah? I’m rather of his opinion. What did he recommend for 
Sissy? I know.you swear by him, and he always has something to sug- 
gest. What did Hammond tell you to do?” 

Aunt Harriet had the words of Mr. Hammond’s prescription in her 
ears, “ Ask Percival down ;” but she could not very well repeat them, 
with Percival’s dark glances fixed upon her face. The guileless old lady 
was confused. A faint colour mounted to her wintry cheek, and there 
was a little sound of nervous laughter in her voice. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He didn’t say very much. I think he fancied 
she would be better if she had a little change and society, perhaps. You 
see Sissy is young, and—and—we are not much company for her, God- 
frey and I, you know.” She was floundering painfully, and knew it. 
“ Ts that a needle on the carpet, just by your foot?” 

Percival sought for it anxiously, but in vain. “I can’t see it either, 
now,” said Mrs. Middleton ; “ the light must have shone on it just where 
I was standing,” and the deceitful old lady went back to the precise spot 
on the hearthrug, where she had been before. “I was just opposite that 
vase, I know,” and eyed the carpet intently with her head a little on one 
side. “How very funny! J can't see it now. Don’t bother yourself 
any more, Percival ; I really think it can’t have been a needle, after all.” 

“Do you think not?” said Percival, with a slight quiver at the corner 
of his mouth. “ Hadn’t we better make sure? They are nasty things 
to lie about. Iremember my nurse used to say so. Suppose I ring for 
the candles, and we have a hunt.” 

“Oh, no; { don’t think we need. I’m nearly sure it wasn’t a needle. 
Never mind it.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” he persisted ; “I’m afraid you are saying it 
to spare me. Suppose it sticks into your old tabby cat! Let’s see if we 
can’t find out the mystery about this needle, Aunt Harriet ; my eyes are 
tolerably sharp.” 

“ A great deal too sharp,” she answered quickly ; “leave the needle 
alone.” 

Percival got up, looked her deliberately in the face, and they both 
laughed. 

“T don’t think you are looking quite the same as usual,” she said, 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country. 

“‘ What is the difference?” 

“T noticed it while we all sat talking here. You don’t look quite so 
—so contented as you always used.” 

“T’ve nothing to make me discontented,” he answered, in a tonc 
which for him was a little hasty. “Iam just the same as ever, rather 
more contented ifanything, at least with rather more cause to be so.” 

“That may be,” she answered ; “ especially as ‘contented’ wasn’t 
exactly the word I meant.” 
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“ What then?” 

“Well, lazy; you don’t look quite so indolent as you did.” 

“Don't I?” said Percival, who of late had been conscious of faint 
stirrings of a novel restlessness; “I didn’t know I had given proofs of 
vehement energy since my arrival this afternoon.” 

“No; I don’t think you have. (Go this minute and get ready for 
dinner,” said Mrs. Middleton. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PRINCIPLES AND PERSONS. 


Dixner was over, the wine and fruit were on the table. Sissy was peel- 
ing one of those late pears, which, though they may be tolerably good 
when nothing better is to be obtained, are an insult to the melting juicy 
fruit which we ate in the golden summer. Solid durable qualities are 
all very well in their way ; let us be thankful for them, and lay up our 
winter stores of pears and apples. But, oh! the banquets of July and 
August ; a moment’s enjoyment and then a memory ! 

Percival sipped his wine with a grave satisfaction which his grand- 
father was delighted to see. Mrs. Middleton was right; there was a 
change in our hero. He had awakened to a more practical appreciation 
of the world and what it held. Having discovered that it was limited, 
and that his power was limited too, nothing remained but to ascertain 
what joys were within his reach, to make the most of those, and to close 
his eyes to impossible visions faint and far away. Percival had begun 
to think about storing winter fruit. He had substituted a lower aim for 
an indefinite desire, but in outward appearance he was even more like a 
girl’s hero of romance than he had been. A little more decision and 
defiance in his glance, a slight shadow under his eyes making them more 
sombre thah before, a little more readiness of look and speech—there was 
no great change. 

He broke the silence with a very commonplace remark; “So you 
have a new—is he a young footman or an aged page?” 

“Oh! you mean George,” said Mrs. Middleton. “He ts rather 
young, but I hope he'll do.” 

‘T don’t think he will,” said Percival. 

“Why not? He is a good, steady lad, and his mother is a widow 
and very badly off. I really think I’ve seen clumsier boys,” said the 
kind old lady, making a strenuous effort to compliment George, and to 
do it as little at the expense of truth as possible; “and he’s at an 
awkward age too.” 

“Undoubtedly. I dare say he is a good, honest fellow—in fact, he 
looks like it ; but if ever you make a servant of him 
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“ T think he does his best,” said Sissy. 
“T fear he does; there might be some hope of him if he were doing 
his worst. J wonder whether you would speak up for him, Sissy, if you 
knew how very narrowly you escaped a deluge of bread sauce. I avsure 
you for a moment I was in a perfect agony of apprehension Ms 

““ How very good of you!” 

“ Lest there should be none left for me! And after that I uoticed 
him a little more. He halts betweea two opinions, and before doing the 





slightest thing he tries to work it out in all its possible consequences. 
Meanwhile, he doesn’t wait and we do.” 

“ He is dreadfully afraid of Duncan,” said Mrs. Middleton. 

“So I perceived. And to crown all,” said Percival, “he is one of 
those unfortunate people who cannot meditate freely unless their mouths 
are hanging open. I don’t think you'll break him of that, and if you 
tied it up it might suggest mumps.” 

“He is awkward,” Mrs. Middleton allowel; “but, you see, his 
mother is such a hard-working woman.” 

“ That is a great merit in George, no doubt. But couldn’t you make 
something else of him?” 

Mr. Thorne, who had apparently been lost in thought, woke up: 
“ Would you like to send him to Parliament to support Mr. Gladstone 4 
There’s a vacancy at Fordborough just now.” 

“ A vacancy at Fordborough—how so?” 

“ Old Bridgman died last night of apoplexy; it was telegraphed down 
this afternoon. Silas Fielding told me.” 

Percival leant back in his chair and thoughtfully caressed the down 
on his upper lip. His grandfather watched him out of the corners of 
his eyes. 

“That was sudden. He wasn’t an old man at all, was he?” said 
Mrs. Middleton. 

“ Only sixty-two; but he always looked like the sort of man who 
might go off in a fit any day.” 

“It will be a blow to the Fordborough Liberals,” said Percival. 
“ Bridgman’s property in the neighbourhood gave him great we'ght with 
the half-and-half people. Has he a son?” 

‘“‘ By his second marriage, ves. A boy of ten or twelve.” 

“Ch! then they must look out for a new man altogether.” 

“T don’t see that they need look very far,” said Mr. Thorne. 

Percival smiled. “No, I dare say not. Constituencies are like 
heiresses, apt to be even a little overdone with perfectly disinterested 
lovers.” 

The old Squire filled his glass to the brim: “ What do you think 
of Mr. Percival Thorne for a candidate—shall I drink to his success?” 

Sensation, as the reporters say, for there was no doubt that Godfrey 
Thorne was in earnest. 

“ You wish me to stand?” said Percival, after a pause. 
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* Why not?” 

“ On the Radical side ?” 

“No! I don’t wish that. But the crade, haphazard ideas you call 
your principles, would, I fear, prevent you from standing on any other 
at present. Besides, there is no opening for a Conservative.” 

“ H’m!” said Percival ; “and I suppose I may count on the Bracken- 
hill influence to back me?” 

“ Undoubtedly you may.” 

Mrs. Middleton became exceedingly pink ; even Percival was startled. 
Ife said nothing, but he propped his chin on his hand and gazed thought- 
fully at the old man with a whimsical expression of perplexity and ex- 
pectation. 

“ What now?” said Mr. Thorne; “ do you think I’m going to change 
into some curious kind of wild animal, that you all sit looking at me in 





this fashion?” 

“ Say an ostrich,” Percival blandly suggested ; ‘capable of swallow- 
ing things one would have imagined must disagree with him. No! I 
don’t expect that. I am looking for some further development.” 

Mr. Thorne enjoyed the situation. “You have only to make up 
your mind,” he said; ‘if you choose to attempt it, I will find the neces- 
sary funds and help you with all the influence I have.” 

“Wat?” said Mrs. Middleton. She was crimson. 

Her brother looked coolly at her: “ Why not?” 

“ You call yourself a Conservative ?” 

“Never!” said Godfrey, with emphasis. “It’s a nasty slippery 
word, You think you have got hold of a man underneath it, and he 
wriggles away—Heaven only knows where! Call yourself a Tory, and 
J know what you mean. People are Liberal-Conservatives or Conser- 
vative-Liberals nowadays, and no one sees any absurdity in it; but what 
should you think of a fellow who called himself a Liberal-Tory ?” 

Mis. Middleton returned to the charge. “Then you consider your- 
self a Tory?” 

He bowed a smiling little assent, and sipped his wine. 

“ And yet you tell Percival—when you know he is a Radical, a Red 

tepublican——” The young man arched his brows, and with a swift 
movement of his hands deprecated the extreme tint; but Mrs. Middleton 
swept on, heedless of the silent protest : “ You tell Percival that he may 
count on your support. Is that conscientious 4” 

“ Did I say I was conscientious }” 

“ Perhaps it was as well you did not,” his sister retorted. “The 
Thornes have been Tories for—how many generations, Godfrey? I 
never expected to hear my brother call himself by the old name and be 
faise to the cause. And let me tell you, Godfrey, I call that : 

“My dear,” said the old man, with the sweetest courtesy, “in your 
present state of mind I wouldn’t cal/ it anything, if I were you. But 
don’t let me prevent your thinking it what you please.” 
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“That I most certainly shall,” said Aunt Harriet, still much flushed 
and very warlike of aspect. 

“ Well,” Mr. Thorne conceded, “perhaps it does sound peculiar. 
But, if you only think a moment, we are all being carried steadily and 
irresistibly towards democracy.” 

“So much the worse!” snapped Aunt Harriet. 

“Granted—so much the worse! but I can’t alter it. By my great- 
grandson’s time there'll be nothing left for a Tory to fight for.” 

She groaned. 

“ And if my grandson likes to help in pulling down what little there 
is now, he may. It won’t make much difference to the next generatiou, 
and I don’t care about the next generation. My vote and my interest 
won't stop the tide. In a few years what influence I have will probably 
be swamped. It used to be a power, and now it is mere ornament— 
hollow—a toy weapon which will break if I draw it against the enemy. 
Let Percival have it to play with if he likes 3 

“ Sissy, is my cap straight?” said Mrs. Middleton in a hurried aside. 
She was so much discomposed that she felt as if it must be awry, and 
was but half reassured when Sissy smiled and nodded. 

Percival, as he sat opposite, 





Played with spoons, explored his plate’s design, 
And ranged the olive-stones about its edge, 


while he revolved the new idea in his mind. Mr. Thorne turned to 
him: 

“ Well, what do you say? There’s strength enough in Toryism yet 
to give you a little healthful exercise, I dare say.” 

“ More than that,” said Percival. 

“ You are a clever fellow, no doubt,” his grandfather went on, “ but 
you won't have made a clean sweep of everything before I die. After 
that ”—he shrugged his shoulders—* you must do as you please. Some 
day, perhaps, you will have finished your job, and can sit down and rest 
in your ideal world with its whole surface stamped to a dead level of 
mud. By that time I trust that I shall have long been admitted to the 
delightfully Tory socicty I shall find above.” 

“ How do you know they'll be Conservative up there, sir?” 

“Of course they will!” said Mr. Thorne; “it must be evident to 
any mind not warped by Radical prejudice. The Tories arc nearly all 
dead, and most of them were a great deal better than anybody else. 
And if a few Radicals should find their way in, they’ll turn Conservative 
as soon as they see they have distanced their fellows.” 

Mrs. Middleton returned to the charge in a gentler tone. “I dare 
say what you say may be very true, Godfrey. I do think things are 
coming to a dreadful pass, what with the uppishness of servants and the 
Trades’ Unions, and the hats and feathers the girls will wear about here. 
Very likely you are right——~” 
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“My grandfather is exaggerating to an alarming extent,” said 
Percival. 

“ Exaggerating!” said the old man. “ Not a bit of it.” 

“ You despair of your cause too soon, sir.” 

“Too soon! Am I to put off despairing for fifty years or so? What 
is the good of shutting my eyes to what will assuredly come? To know 
that one must despair some day is to despair at once.” 

“T dare say what you say may be very true, Godfrey,” Aunt Harriet 
began again ; “but I don’t see that that makes it a bit more right for you 
to go and help the Radicals when you call yourselfa Tory. You will 
always have to think that it was partly your work if they win 

“T should say,” Mr. Thorne interrupted her, with the air of a man 
who is weighing something very accurately indeed, “that I should have 
exactly as much to answer for as if I lent the river a helping hand to 
leap down at Niagara. My conscience—possibly hardened—is equal to 
that burden, Harriet.” ‘ 

“Then it oughtn’t to be. If we are coming to such a horrid state of 
things F 

“My dear, my dear,” in a soothing tone, “you'll be out of it—with 
me. It’s only these poor young people here P 

“You ought to stand by the right to the last. I’m not blaming 
Percival. I can’t think why he has such nasty opinions ; but, as he has 
them, it can’t be helped.” She glanced at the young fellow’s face with 
wonder and a faint shadow of disgust, as if she saw Republicanism 
coming visibly out, very red indeed, like an unpleasant sort of rash. 
“ There’s nothing more to be said about it, and I hope he knows that I 
should like him to get on, and that I wish him well in everything else. 
But you don’t think as he does, thank goodness! and after all, Godfrey, 
your vote wasn’t given you for Percival.” 

“Well done!” said the young man. “Why, Aunt Harriet, you'll 
make a Woman’s Rights champion of me! Astounding fact! Here is 
a woman who prefers principles to persons in politics! Aunt Harriet, 
do you know you are very interesting indeed ?” 

“JT know that you are very impertinent,” said the old lady, with a 
smile. She was anxious that he should understand that her opposition 
arose from no ill-will to him, and wanted to atone for any unkindness in 
her words. 

Percival made a small note in his pocket-book. “ When hereafter I 
balance the arguments for and against the extension of the franchise to 
women, you will score one for it,” he said with much solemnity. “You 
will possibly influence my political career, and should I enter Parliament 
and supersede Mr, Gladstone, you may seriously affect the course of 
legislation.” 

“Very good,” said the old lady. “Give me a vote and I'll use it 
against you. Trust me.” 

“TI do,” was the fervent reply. 




















“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


“ And what does Sissy say to it all?” asked Mr. Thorne. “ Will 
you vote for Percival, Sissy, and send him to Parliament to undermine 
Church and State, and trample down everything? He will be Citizen 
Thorne, and George the footman will be Citizen something else, and 
you'll all be free and equal—eh, Sissy ?” 

She flashed a swift shy glance at Percival. “I'll tell you what Til 
do with my vote,” she said, “ when I get it!” 

She was not much alarmed. She thought Mr. Thorne’s little sketch of 
the future sounded very disagreeable ; but if Percival wanted people to be 
citizens, no doubt it was all right. A girl who is in love, and still in her 
teens, cannot be greatly disturbel by any schemes of universal! equality. 
You may say what you piease, and so may she, but in her heart she is 
perfectly convinced that it is beyond the power of mortals to reduce her 
hero to the ordinary level of mankind. 

Aunt Harriet had rather distinguished herself that evening, and hal 
made mere impression on her brother than she at all supposed. Now 
she proceeded to add her final argument, as a child adds one more brick 
to a frail wooden tower, and of course she brought the whole structure 
down with a crash. 

“ And there’s something else to be thought of, Godfrey. What will 
all your neighbours think? I couldn’t bear to hear them say you had 
turned traitor, when the Thornes have never failed them yet. Why, 
wnat did our grandfather spend on that great election when he vowed 
he would have the seat if it cost him Brackenhill? Oh, Godfrey, what 
would Mr. Falconer say, or Mr. Garnett 1”; 

“That's to be thought of, is it?” said Mr. Thorne. “ No doubt you 
ave right. Messrs. Garnett and Falconer and the rest of them consider 
me ticketed and shelved, and look upon my vote as theirs. Well, I think 
it is about time that they should Jearn that it is mine!” 

“Oh, Godfrey! you know I didn’t mean it so!” said Mrs. Middleton. 

He smiled. “ There’s nothing more to be said. I have pledged iny 
word, and the decision rests with Perciva!.” 

Aunt Harriet perceived her fatal mistake, and had tact enough not 
to make it worse by further words. The moment she found herself in 
the drawing-room with Sissy, she hurried to one of the o!d-fashioneJ 
mirrors. ‘“ My dear Sissy, are you sure my cap is straight? I don’t 
think it can be, I feel so dreadfully awry !” 
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